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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

7 New Year opens to our Continent much more cheerfully 

than to the old world. The public health has been better 
than usual; nowhere do we hear of the prevalence of any epi- 
demic. Business is distinctly improved, the increased demand for 
iron and steel having stiffened prices, while the retailers never be- 
fore did such a holiday business as this season. There are no ele- 
mets of public or class dissension actively at work, and there 
probably is less suffering for want of employment than for several 
years past. 

The past year was eventful to us only through deaths. Those 
of Mr. Hendricks and Mr. Arthur were felt throughout the na- 
tion ; that of General Logan, now just added, makes an illustrious 
third. Mr. Logan had been unwell for some weeks, but his illness 
was a rheumatic affection not thought serious in character. It 
was not until very shortly before his death that his family became 
aware of his extreme danger. He was a man of sterling qualities, 
—frankness, honesty and loyalty to principle. Of all the volun- 
teer generals of the war, who showed what could be done with- 
out West Point training, he was the ablest ; and he endeared him- 
self very greatly to his own soldiers. His Republicanism was of 
the most stalwart type, and if the choice of a candidate had 
fallen upon the party at any time last year, he probably might 
have been nominated to the presidency. But his course in this 
Congress on two critical occasions weakened his hold, for the time 
at least, on the suffrages of the party. In earlier political life he 
was not on the Anti-slavery side. He even voted to exclude free 
negroes from Illinois, in the convention which drafted the first 
constitution of that State. It was the war which changed him, 
and once converted he took the side of Freedom with all his 
strength. 





THE President did not consult the efficiency of the customs 
service in removing Mr. H. Wheeler Coombs of Baltimore from 
one of the four appraiserships-general in that service, nor did he 
consult Mr. Coombs’s personal feelings in that the first notice given 
him was the publication of his successor’s name in the newspapers. 
Mr. Coombs is quite right in thinking that this is not the only 
feature of the case which deserves public notice. He publishes a 
long and respectful letter, addressed and sent to the President but 
left unanswered, in which he calls attention to the way in which 
the public business is managed by Mr. Eugene Higgins, the ap- 
pointment clerk of the Treasury department. Mr. Coombs, on 
learning of his removal, telegraphed at once to Secretary Manning, 
asking for instructions as to winding up the matters of public 
business still in his hands. Mr. Manning at once prepared a tele- 
gram of instructions in reply; but Mr. Higgins suppressed this 
despatch because he “feared it might complicate the appointment.” 
It is a comfort to learn at last who is the biggest man in this ad- 
ministration. It is not Indian Commissioner Atkins, nor Gen. 
Sparks, nor Pension Agent Black. It is Mr. Eugene Higgins, the 
Treasury Appointment-clerk, who takes it on himself to suppress 
despatches sent by his superior about public business, lest it should 
complicate his favorite employment, the management of the Mary- 
land patronage in the interest of Mr. Gorman. We hope that Mr. 
Manning took this rebuke of his indiscretion meekly. 





THE characteristic weakness of the Republican party in Con- 
gress is its indifference to leadership and its want of coherence. 
It now has reached a point at which it must overcome these weak- 
nesses and ‘‘ pull itself together” to keep the promises it made in 
the elections of 1884 and 1886 with regard to the surplus revenue. 
It has shown itself strong enough to prevent the Democratic party 





from dealing with that question in accordance with the pledges 
made by it in those years. But it would be suicidal for Republi- 
cans to attempt the réle of the dog in the manger in the present 
posture of public affairs. And they can do no better so long as 
every member clings to his own view of exactly what ought to be 
done, and ignores the general opinion of his party. Mr. Long of 
Massachusetts has set an excellent example in this respect. He 
was inclined to favor a consideration of Mr. Morrison’s bill in or- 
der to get the subject before the House. But on finding that Re- 
publicans generally were not of that mind he deferred to their 
opinion on this question of expediency, and voted against consid- 
eration. He has the better right to press on his associates the du- 
ty and necessity of doing something, and he has drawn up a pa- 
per asking the Republican members of the Committee of Ways 
and Means to prepare a bill for reducing the revenue without sac- 
rificing the protective principle. This paper, which has been 
signed by a great number of Republicans in the House, and prob- 
ably will be signed by a majority, specifies the repeal of the im- 
port duties on raw sugar, the reduction of the internal revenue 
duty on tobacco, the repeal of that on aleohol employed in the arts, 
as desirable measures. 

In the Senate Mr. Dawes has made a similar move by his res- 
olution instructing the Committee of Finance to inquire and re- 
port “‘ what specific reduction can be made in the customs duties 
and internal revenue taxes which will reduce the taxes to the 
necessary and economical expenses of the government without 
impairing the prosperity of home industries or the compensation 
of home labor.” The committee consists of Senators Morrill, 
Sherman, Allison, Miller, Aldrich, Beck and McPherson. 





Mr. BuiArr’s bill to relax the conditions on which pensions 
are granted to veterans of the war, and to increase the amount 
given to those who would betake themselves to Soldier’s Homes 
if there were room for them, is worthy of careful consideration. 
Mr. Black reports that there are 9,000 of these old soldiers living 
in almshouses or dependent on private charity. It is to be re- 
membered that the war drew heavily on all ages, while wars gen- 
erally only enlist the young in actual service. We knew of one 
man who tried one enlisting agency after another, but was rejec- 
ted by all as “ too old.” Very many of the volunteers were not 
much below the limit, and multitudes were over forty. And when 
twenty or twenty-five years are added to the years of such men, 
it carries them up to an age in which most people must live on 
the savings of the past or be supported by their children. But 
these men sacrificed in the public service some of the best years 
of their life, and many of them have no children to support them. 
In such circumstances the nation owes it to its own self-respect to 
take care of them. No European country leaves such men to pri- 
vate or local charity, and we are better able to provide for them 
than is any other country in the world. 





MASSACHUSETTs has an arbitration law, and a commission to 
act under it in settling disputes between labor and capital. The 
first case under the law has occurred in Lynn, but unfortunately 
the employer withdrew his case before his side had been heard, on 
the ground that the decision of the committee carried with it no 
legal obligation. It is rather surprising that Mr. Breed had not 
taken the pains to read the law, which surely was accessible to 
himself and his counsel, before accepting arbitration. And it is 
hard to see the force of his excuse for withdrawing his case. It is 
not within the constitutional power of any State to bring a dispute 
of this kind under its contentious jurisdiction. That would be as- 
suming the power the British Parliament exercised in the middle 
ages, of fixing the rate of wages by law, All that the State can 
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do is to furnish both sides with the most impartial arbiters that it 
can procure, and to lay down such rules as will secure a full and 
fair hearing to both. Does Mr. Breed want to have his pay-roll 
put upon the statute-book of the Commonwealth ? 

This is the more unfortunate, as it is usually the employers 
rather than the workmen who decline to submit disputes to arbi- 
tration. There may be good reasons for this refusal; but if it be 
so, these are not given to the public. And the day is gone past 
for such a policy as that with which the Wamsutta mills at Fall 
River have just treated some striking workmen. They dismissed 
the whole body of their men, closed the mills, and then refused to 
accept arbitration, or to treat with any of them except as individ- 
uals. In this case the policy succeeded ; but it will not do so al- 
ways, and it is not a bit the juster for having succeeded. The na- 
tional policy created the conditions under which such mills as this 
came into existence. This fact alone binds their owners to act on 
principles which will commend themselves to the nation’s sense of 
justice. 





THE laws of Massachusetts admit women to vote for members 
of the school boards, and also to election as members of the boards. 
But not one woman in two hundred ever votes, and the women 
who were elected at the first have gradually been eliminated at 
subsequent elections, as the ‘ workers ” discovered there was no- 
thing to be gained by reélecting them. And yet Massachusetts is 
the focus of such interest in woman suffrage as exists in this coun- 
try. Mr. Greeley used to advise the advocates of this measure to 
be more conciliatory toward the male citizenry of the land, as it 
was only with their consent that suffrage could be extended to wo- 
men. Ifthe consent of the women of the land were needed the 
difficulty of achieving the “ reform ” would be still greater. Bos- 
ton has a woman’s organization to prevent the imposition of polit- 
ical duties upon their sex by state law; and it is said to have more 
members than the suffrage association. 





SoME years ago Senator Vance of North Carolina had a bitter 
quarrel with the Richmond and Danville Railroad. Therefore his 
party in the legislature passed a severe law for the regulation of 
charges for freight carried on the railroads of the State. The law 
made no distinction between freight contracts which could be exe- 
cuted within the bounds of the State, and those which involved 
transit across its limits. For years the authorities have been try- 
ing to enforce the law, and nearly a thousand suits are pending in 
the courts. Some at least of these have been disposed of, since 
the Supreme Court of the State has decided that North Carolina 
has no jurisdiction over contracts of the second class. As a conse- 
quence of this decision, the law will offer little or no embarrassment 
to the Richmond and Danville Railroad. It will be able to com- 
pete for through freight on the lowest terms, while the purely 
North Carolina railroad will be tied up by it. So closes one more 
chapter in the history of railroad regulation by state governments. 





LAst week Mr. Blaine delivered an interesting address before 
the Monday meeting of the Orthodox Congregationalist ministers 
in Boston. He censured the preachers who use manuscript in the 
pulpit, drawing a parallel in this respect between preaching and 
political speaking. But let us suppose that the political speaker 
has to speak once a week on the same range of topics to the same 
audience, and let us see how he will do without using a manu- 
script. It may be that there is far too much preaching in the mo- 
dern churches, and that much of it might be superseded to advan- 
tage by open meetings for the discussion of the subjects on which 
men preach. Such a secularization of Church procedure would be 
an approach to Apostolic methods, and would attract a larger pub- 
lic. But sc long as we go on with our present arrangement, it is 
better for nine preachers out of ten that they should write and 
read their sermons, as the greatest of modern preachers—Schleier- 
macher, Chalmers, Maurice, Channing, Phillips Brooks and Beech- 
er—have done, rather than depend on such aids and incentives as 
the political speaker employs. 





THE election of Mr. Quay as U.S. Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia has been for a month or more assumed as settled, and the ap- 
proaching session of the Legislature has its January work appar- 
ently all cut out, by the machine patterns. General Beaver will 
be inaugurated as Governor, Mr. Quay will be elected Senator, 
Mr. Cooper is to be Secretary of the Commonwealth, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives will be Mr. Boyer, of 
Philadelphia. Accounts from New York indicate that there is a 
contest in that State for the Senatorship, and that the Speakership 
of the House is also being contended for by several gentlemen. In 
other states, notably Massachusetts and Wisconsin, there are like 
conditions, indicating that some independence of judgment and 
freedom of choice are among the possessions of the Republicans 
there who ‘‘take an active part.” In Pennsylvania, however, 
these things are managed so that there need be no anxiety in the 
public mind as to the outcome: what is fixed is fixed. 





THE appointment of Mr. Cooper as Secretary of the Common- 
wealth is said to have been declared not unconstitutional by sev- 
eral legal authorities, and, as already suggested, it will doubtless 
be made. Ex-Chief-Justice Agnew, however, is quoted as saying 
that Mr. Cooper is clearly ineligible,—that ‘no Senator or Repre- 
sentative can be appointed to any [civil] office under the Common- 
wealth during the term for which he is elected,” and that “a Gov- 
ernor who would appoint or a member who would accept a civil 
office would violate the Constitution and his oath of office in the 
very act.” The answer to this view of the case, made in behalf of 
Mr. Cooper, is that he will resign his place as Senator, and will not 
then be either “a Senator or Representative,” but a private citi- 
zen. The fact is that the framers of the Constitution did not make 
their language clear, and there is room for legal quibbling, at least. 





THE agreement in favor of the nomination of Mr. Edwin H. 
Fitler for Mayor of Philadelphia has been very heartily acquiesced 
in on all hands, and there is no doubt entertained that he will be 
made the Republican candidate without any real opposition. Mr. 
Fitler has many qualifications for the office, and commendations of 
him printed in THE AMERICAN two years ago, in connection with 
a place of greater distinction, might be quoted now. He would be 
better equipped for the duties which will fall upon him if he had 
had a more direct and intimate acquaintance with the routine of 
municipal affairs,—such a knowledge as is possessed by Mr. 
Bardsley, or Mr. Clay, for instance,—but we may trust to his vig- 
orous and practical mind to acquire this, and apply to each 
exigency a clear and sound judgment based upon it. There 
would be no kindness in disguising from the man who is to be 
Mayor of Philadelphia under the new charter that very weighty 
and exacting responsibilities will fall upon him, and that he must 
meet them, in order to discharge them successfully, with his full 
strength. And this is what is expected with confidence of Mr. 
Fitler. 





IT seems to be understood that the Democratic nomination for 
Mayor will be given Col. Charles H. Banes. The idea of putting 
forward Mr. Pattison is apparently abandoned ; it was, from the 
first, liable to be beaten down by the opposition of Mr. Randall’s 
faction in the party. Colonel Banes will make a good candidate, 
though he will receive, of course, only a minority vote. 





THE administration of the Reading Railroad introduced by 
Mr. Corbin is occupied with the gigantic task of making a bank- 
rupt corporation profitable by small economies. In so far as this 
contemplates the stoppage of the great number of passes issued to 
outsiders it is all right. And when it proceeds to reduce the per- 
sonal force by cutting off useless officials, nobody has any right to 
complain. But in so far as it means an attempt to earn dividends 
by overworking the freight hands, it becomes time to call a halt. 
The oppressive course taken by the Company at its Richmond 
wharves provoked trouble along the whole line, caused a tem- 
porary stop in the transportation of anthracite coal, and threat- 
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ened a general collision of the men with the company, which was 
averted only by timely conferences, and assurances of a different 
course. Mr. Corbin should learn once for all that by no exactions 
of labor can he save his clients from the results of the past mis- 
management of the road, and that his accounts will make all the 
worse show at the year’s end if he undertakes this. 





In Ontario, after a bitter contest, the Liberals retain control 
in the provincial parliament, having a majority of 20 or 25 ina 
total of 90 members. The elections turned largely upon religious 
and race issues, the Conservatives, led by Mr. Meredith, a protegé 
of Sir John Macdonald, having opposed the separate schools of the 
Catholics and French. The consequence is that though they gain 
some seats in strongly Protestant localities, they have suffered 
heavily in the Catholic and French constituencies, and are in a more 
serious minority than before. The real significance of the election, 
however, lies in the prospect it holds out of a great change in 
Dominion affairs. An Ottawa dispatch says that ‘‘ Every province 
has by this election declared emphatically against the present 
federal government; its overthrow may therefore be considered 
certain whenever the general elections are brought on.”’ 





THE resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill has proved to 
be a political event of the first magnitude. It now appears that 
it was the outcome of a long series of disagreements between him- 
self and his associates, who seem to have punished him behind 
the scenes for his public insolence and his forced promotion. To a 
man of his irritable temper and uncertain health, this cabinet dis- 
cipline was unendurable, and for months past it was growing 
more evident that he could not get on with his colleagues. His 
resignation was in Lord Salisbury’s hands for more than a week 
before The Times made the announcement. As the present editor 
of The Times is Lord Randolph’s particular friend, the announce- 
ment was taken as authorized by him. This was so gross a breach 
of political etiquette on Lord Randolph’s part, that his return to 
the Cabinet was thought to be rendered impossible. But the 
Queen overlooked the personal offence, and sent for him and his 
friend Lord George Hamilton, in the hope of composing the differ- 
ence. Lord George was selected because he is the War Secretary, 
and the ostensible cause of Lore. Randolph’s resignation was a 
dispute over the army and navy estimates. For years past, ac- 
cording to Churchill, there has been the grossest mismanagement 
of finance of that department. Millions of money have been vo- 
ted to it, for which the country has had no return. There is no 
proper responsibility for its outlays, and a great war with Russia 
would find England in the hopeless condition she occupied when 
war broke out in 1854, and France was in when her troops ad- 
vanced against Germany in 1870. These complaints were can- 
vassed no doubt in the Windsor conference; but while Lord 
George is said to have been willing to yield a part of his appro- 
priations, Mr. Smith, for the Amiralty, refused to do so, and Lord 
Randolph would not withdraw his resignation. 

What is the Tory administration to do? This secession cuts 
its majority in Parliament into three sections, each of which is 
necessary to the formation of a working majority, while two of 
them are free to vote against the government on any question. Its 
only hope is to consolidate the other two sections by a close alli- 
ance with Lord Hartington and the Whig Unionists. Either he 
must accept the leadership of the House as a member of the pres- 
ent administration, or he must organize a coalition ministry with 
himself at the head, and Lord Salisbury as Foreign Secretary. 
The two propositions differ only as to the leadership, for in the 
former case Lord Hartington would take a fair representation of 
his Whig friends—including Mr. Goschen—into the government. 
But this is a step Lord Hartington is very reluctant to take. After 
receiving the despatch recalling him from Italy for consultation, 
he delayed his return to attend some Catholic ceremony—a matter 
for which he cares nothing. He wants time to think. If he take 
this step, he bids good-by tothe Liberals forever and aday. He 
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resigns all hope of succeeding to the Liberal leadership, when Mr. 
Gladstone “ goes to the majority.” And he has none of the polit- 
ical convictions which are needed to make him comfortable as a 
Tory. He agrees with them in hating Home Rule, and in anath- 
ematizing the Parnell-Gladstone alliance. But he has none of the 
love for smaller abuses and iniquities which pervades the Tory at- 
mosphere. He has the old Whig tradition of “‘ Reform, not by the 
people, but for the people,” deeply wrought into his character. 
To be absorbed into the Tory party is for him as sad a fate as that 
of the sceptical Anglo-Indian whom the rebels of 1857 put toa 
slow death for being a Christian. 

But if he refuse, he may make the political fortunes of the 
two men he most detests,—Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Parnell. No 
sooner was the resignation of Lord Randolph known publicly, than 
Mr. Chamberlain began as publicly to minimize his differences 
with Mr. Gladstone. As he and Lord Randolph are rather close 
friends, and as he went down to Birmingham to make his speech 


from a dinner at Lord Randolph’s house, there is good reason to 


believe that he had plenty of time and of help to recognize the 


‘importance of what had happened and to make up his mind as to 


the course he would take. He told the Liberal Council of Bir- 
mingham at a “ private” meeting, that the Liberals agreed on 
ninety-nine points, and abstained from saying that he wasirrecon- 
cilable on the hundredth. He still talked of local government, 
and against ‘“‘ making Ireland practically independent.” But he 
knows well enough that nothing short of his acquiescence in the 
proposal of a national parliament for Ireland will reunite the Lib- 
erals, and bring him into the line of the Gladstonian succession. 
Either his speech means that he is waiting to be convinced on that 
point, or it is a waste of words. 





OF course the Irish national party are exultant over this ca- 
lamity of their worst enemies. They probably ascribe to Lord 
Randolph a resistance to coercion he never showed in the cabinet. 
But none the less he has thrown the camp of the enemy into con- 
fusion, and possibly he has insured the triumph of Home Rule. If 
Lord Hartington will not enter the Tory cabinet, the present gov- 
ernment cannot go on with the administration for another year, 
and will be quite unable to enact coercion for Ireland. If he does, 
the Unionists will be rent into two factions, and the Home Rule 
Liberals will be strengthened by the accession of the Radical 
wing of that party. In either case the dissolution of Parliament, 
and an appeal to the English constituencies under new conditions, 
cannot be far off. For the present, therefore, the pressure of the 
Castle upon the League has been relaxed, and the Tories are wait- 
ing for something to turn up. It is true that their London organ 
invites them to “close their ranks,” let Lord Hartington alone, go 
on with “the suppression of crime in Ireland and leave the results 
to fortune.”’ 

The Tories will need to walk more softly in Ireland, because 
the Castle policy toward “the plan of campaign” has opened up 
questions in which the British Democracy is deeply interested. 
The legal advisers of the Viceroy have based their opinion ad- 
verse to Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien upon the old common law 
doctrine of conspiracy, by which acts lawful in one man were 
made unlawful in a combination of men. The British Trades’ 
Unions forced the abolition of that hateful maxim so far as their 
own combinations were affected by it. But they regard the doc- 
trine itself as iniquitous and oppressive to the poorer classes, and 
their interest in the resistance the Irish tenants are offering to the 
landlords will not be diminished by their hearing that this legal 
Mumbo-Jumbo has been invoked to suppress that resistance. Both 
Mr. Parnell and The Pall Mall Gazette have called their attention 
to this application to the Irish tenants of a rule of law which they 
would not endured for themselves, and which was fruitful in every 
kind of outrage until it was repealed. 





THE Irish prospects are all the brighter because there is a 
general belief that war will break out as soon as spring opens, and 
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that England will be involved in it. On all hands preparations 
are making for possible hostilities, and the larger army es- 
timates, to which Lord Randolph Churchill objected, were but one 
of many symptoms of the volcanic condition of Europe. It is as- 
serted that Russia has actually mobilized her army, and that the 
Bessarabian frontier is occupied by forces ready to march. Ger- 
many has recalled from Switzerland all of her young students who 
are liable to military service, and has asked an increase in the 
army. And the efforts of England to codperate with Austria- 
Hungary in maintaining “peace with honor,” have been frus- 
trated by the Queen. Her open partisanship for the Battenbergs 
has alienated Germany, whose titled and untitled rulers have no 
love for those princelings. 

England’s extremity will be Ireland’s opportunity. In case 
of a great European war, with France fighting or even threatening 
in the Russian side, the control of affairs in Ireland would pass 
out of the hands of the Parnells and the Dillons into those of more 
aggressive leaders, who would raise the people in rebellion. With 
modern facilities for transport, there would be no lack of either 
arms or officers for an insurgent force, and there are those on the 
Continent of Europe who would see that there was no want of 
money. The best that England could do in such a crisis would be 
to offer Ireland any terms which would keep her at peace and in- 
side the Empire. 





Switzerland is alarmed by the prevalence of drunkenness, 
and is going to make an experiment in the control of the liquor 
traffic. The entire retail trade in intoxicants is to become a gov- 
ernment monopoly. The distillers are to be allowed to sell to no 
one else, and the retail business is to be managed with a view to 
diminishing drunkenness. This plan is not altogether new. 
Formerly in Russia the government managed both the manu- 
facture and the sale of liquor, and the imperial eagle was the sign 
over the door of the vodka shop. We do not know how the plan 
worked in Russia, but it seems to be admitted very generally that 
the country is more drunken now, when the business is in private 
hands, than it ever was before. 








PASS THE BLAIR BILL! 
N°? bill of the present Congress is more important than that 
sent down at last session from the Senate to the House, which 
appropriates large sums for the extinction of illiteracy. Thus far 
this bill has been ili-treated by both parties in the House. Its 
worst and most determined enemies are found among the Demo- 
crats; but there is a growing number of that party which is ready 
to support it. If the Republicans had been in earnest about its 
passage, they could have carried it through the House, notwith- 
standing the foul play of Mr. Carlisle’s committees. If they do 
not do so at this session, the blame for its failure will rest with 
them. In that case they are likely to see just such a bill as this 
passed at the first session of the Fiftieth Congress by the new 
Democratic delegation, and sent up to the Senate as a Democratic 
measure. It isto the Democrats that the credit of the bill will be 
given, and no measure that this or the next Congress can pass will 
do so much to strengthen the party which gets the credit of it. 
The immediate benefits of this measure will be felt in every part 
of the country. Its ultimate results will enter into the very fibre 
of the nation. To have voted for the abolition of illiteracy will be 
something to mention in an obituary, when less important meas- 
ures of the hour have been forgotten. 

This bill is a natural measure for the Republican party to take 
up. It is a measure for the benefit of three great constituencies, 
each of which belongs naturally to that party, and each will be 
alienated from it by letting this credit pass over to the Democrats. 
The first of these is the educators of America of every class and 
every section. It is true that only a small part of them are inter- 
ested directly in the measure. But after all a man’s interest is 
what he takes an interest in, as John Stuart Mill says. And they 











all are taking an interest in this. Their local and national asso- 
ciations have declared for it, with hardly a dissenting voice. They 
know that the educational forces of the country are and must con- 
tinue to be unequal to the task of grappling with illiteracy, so long 
as the only monetary resources of education are drawn from States 
and counties by direct taxation. They know, by close acquaint- 
ance in many cases, what sort of schools and teachers are furnished 
by the State systems now in operation in most of the Southern 
States. They see that even in Northern States there is danger of 
falling behind in this great interest, because of the rapid immigra- 
tion of uneducated foreigners from Italy, Hungary, Poland, Silesia 
and other parts of Europe. And knowing this, this great and 
most influential class of Americans, the teachers of the land, are 
crying to the Republicans of the House, ‘‘Come over and help 
us!” 

The second constituency which appeals to the Republican 
party for this help to the schools, is the working men of America. 
They say that the protective tariff has saved them from the un- 
fair competition of the underpaid labor in Europe, and that the 
law forbidding the importation of labor under contract has saved 
them from being driven out of American workshops to make room 
for European coolies. But they are awakening to their danger 
from another quarter. The rapid spread of manufacturing and 
mining industries into the South has shown that there is in that 
section a great and almost inexhaustible supply of underpaid 
labor, which may be used to force down wages in Northern in- 
dustries. They know but one remedy for this state of things, and 
it is creditable to their judgment that they recognize that remedy 
in education. They ask Congress to see to it that the poor whites 
and the freedmen of the South are elevated to the level of the 
Northern workman by education, in order that their labor may 
not be used to degrade the educated and intelligent labor of the 
North. In this request Mr. Powderly and nearly every notable 
leader of the labor party joins. They want for the South good 
schools, well paid teachers, and all the improvements which will 
make the profession of teaching honorable and pleasant. Will 
the Republicans of the House alienate this naturally Republican 
element in our voting population by indifference or hostility on 
this point? 

The third constituency is the Freedmen themselves. To 
these poor people the Republican party have a debt of obligation 
which has not been discharged. It was in the supposed interests 
of the Republican party, as well as of loyalty to the nation, that 
they were invested with the duties of citizenship, and were ex- 
pected to overcome the white voters of the South at the polls. 
They thus were invited to a contest which has proved an unequal 
one, as might have been foreseen. The class which had the 
monopoly of wealth, political experience and intelligence has 
shown itself too strong for the class which had nothing but num- 
bers on its side. The black man’s suffrage has proved for the 
most part only a burden to him, and will continue to prove that 
until he is educated to cope with the white man on something 
like equal terms. Nothing but the diffusion of intelligence among 
the black men of the South will enable them to hold their own in 
the bargains of the market and the contests of public life, and to 
accumulate property to an extent which will elevate them above 
dependence upon an unfriendly class. Is it Republican to refuse 
them this aid? 

The only real objection to the bill is the constitutional one, 
and even that is hardly real. It has ample precedents in the Dis- 
tribution bill of 1836, and the votes by which parts of the public 
domain were given to the States for school purposes. And in 
a Republican view the national government is competent to do 
anything that is really needed to maintain the liberty, unity and 
perpetuity of the nation. Can a Republican government be long 
maintained in the face of a rapid increase in the number of 
citizens who do not know enough to discharge with intelligence 
the first and simplest duty of citizenship ? 
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THE QUESTION OF COAST DEFENCE. 

) is agreed on all hands that there is now a larger revenue flow- 

ing into the national treasury than is needed for ordinary 
national purposes. It is agreed, farther, that the sea-coasts of the 
United States are practically undefended, and that the cities on 
the coasts, approachable by ships of war, are exposed to destruc- 
tion by anenemy. It is not denied, we may presume, that the 
interests thus endangered are of immense value. 

With this much agreed, it is a wonderful fact that better pro- 
gress is not making in the work of providing adequate defences. 
Congress has as yet done substantially nothing. Neither the forts 
nor their guns have been provided for. There have been some ex- 
periments in torpedoes and torpedo vessels, and an indefinite hope 
seems to be cherished that in the event ofan attack upon cities so 
far from the sea as Philadelphia and Baltimore, enough resistance 
could be made tothe advance of the hostile ships to at least pro- 
long uncertainty as to the finalresult. New York, Boston, Norfolk, 
and other cities would, however, probably not have this good for- 
tune ; their fall could not be seriously delayed. 

It is quite time, sensible people are beginning to think, that the 
issue was distinctly raised in Congress on this question. It is the 
duty of every American to help provide an adequate national de- 
fence, but it is doubly the duty of those who represent the sea- 
coasts to lead in the matter. Where are the members from the 
cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and San Fran- 
cisco, that they do not insist upon this plain duty, and stand to- 
gether until their insistence prevails? It is natural that the mem- 
bers from Kansas City, and Sheboygan, and Shawneetown should 
be less anxious, and should give their own attention more to the 
improvement of their local rivers, and the erection of United States 
buildings ; they may very fairly say that the coast defence is par- 
ticularly and primarily the business of those Representatives who 
come from the coast districts. But, this being true, whatis the de- 
fence or explanation of these latter ? 

That we are not now in danger of an international quarrel is 
probably true, though such dangers have been known to issue from 
an apparently tranquil sky. But supposing it to be the case, noth- 
ing could so entirely assure the continuance of our peaceful rela- 
tions with other countries as the provision of an adequate naval 
force and of strong coast defences, That we are at peace is the 
opportunity, not more than it is the reason, for acting now, and 
acting with intelligent energy, for war is the alternative condition 
of peace, and will follow unless the existing condition be guaran- 
teed. The day when no danger draws near is the time to provide 
against danger. 








THE HISTORY OF JEWISH LITERATURE) 


J HILE the late Mr. Chenery was editor of the London Times 
there appeared one day in the columns of that celebrated 
journal a paragraph to the effect, that whatever else might be said 
of the Jews, they certainly could not be credited with being a lit- 
erary people, for what is to be thought of a nation that produces 
but one book in three thousand years! As Mr. Chenery was a 
Hebrew scholar of the highest order (he edited the Machberot Itiel 
of Charisi), his feelings on reading this paragraph, printed in the 
paper over whose destinies he presided, may be better imagined 
than described, and yet this statement is about the expression of 
the conception of the average man as to the literature of the 


Hebrews. Possibly we may be doing the average man a slight in- 
justice. He may believe that Hebrew literature consists of two 


books, the Bible and the Talmud—beyond that all is a blank. It is 
quite true, of course, that the Bible is the only literary result of 
the Hebrew national existence, and yet we can say now, with the 
latest details of investigation and archeological research before 
us, that the Bible is the most varied, most elegant, and most in- 
spiring of the literatures of the ancient Oriental world. The work 
itself has become the property of civilization, but upon it the Jews 
have built a vaster though not so famed a superstructure. The 
slight opinion which so many people have of Post-Biblical Hebrew 
literature is due toa systematic misrepresentation. It has for cen- 
turies been called ‘“‘ Rabbinical ” and inferred to be “ theological,” 
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with the same amount of correctness as the author of a recent his- 
tory of education has shown in calling Jewish education “ theocra- 
tic,’ whatever that may mean insuch a connection. Karpeles by 
no means limits Jewish literature to the Hebrew language. Greek 
and Arabic are equally sacred to him when they embody the re- 
sults of Jewish thought. In the renaissance Jewish literature 
joined, and Italy was its home. Some of the earliest prints from 
the Italian presses were Hebrew books. It was at about this per- 
iod (the end of the 15th century) that Johannes Reuchlin made an 
earnest attempt to acquaint the scholarly world of Europe with 
the vastness of Hebrew literature, an attempt which, it may be 
truthfully said, was never even partially successful until Leopold 
Zunz undertook the task in the beginning of this century. How 
great was the neglect of Hebrew literature may be inferred from 
the statement that 27,000 works deposited in libraries in MS. form 
have been published within the last fifty years, and who can tell 
how much there is yet to come. 

Without being possessed of a “ statistical demon,” we may be 
permitted to give two significant figures. This work on Jewish 
literature, by no means verbose, covers 1172 pages and treats of 
about 1200 authors. To give an account of such a book one can 
barely do more than draw up an inventory, which itself must be 
very much abridged. Jewish literature is best treated in six 
periods. I., The Biblical to 200 B. C. IL. to 100 A. D., the 
period of the assimilation between Hebrew and Greek. Many of 
the works are in the Greek language. III. covers the next thou- 
sand years ; it includes the two Talmuds, the Massora, the Targum 
and the Midrash. The language is generally Aramaic, but towards 
the close Arabic. IV. The second golden age,—it covered a space 
of three centuries—to the death of Maimonides at the beginning 
of the 138th century. It is most conveniently called the Jewish- 
Arabie-Spanish period, and consisted of poetry and all the known 
sciences. V. Covered four centuries—from Maimonides to Men- 
delssohn. During this period the Kabbala took its rise. It is the 
only period properly called Rabbinical. VI. Begins with Mendels- 
sohn, and is the age of modern Jewish literature. 

Of his treatment of the Biblical literature but a few hints will 
suffice. The subject matter he divides into historical, prophetical 
and poetical. In the latter group he places the command of Josh- 
ua to the sun to stand still. Job isa product of the Babylonian 
period. Among the prophets, those divine demagogues, he consid- 
ers Jeremiah the best man, though not the best poet. Part of the 
book of Daniel, he doubts not, was written in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. ‘The canon was a growth—not an edict—and much 
of it was settled considerably earlier than the second century, B. 
C., possibly as early as the first exile, but though partially settled 
it was not closed. The great synagogue merely legalized what 
had long been the popular Bible, and the debates which arose 
were over those books whose rasion d’etre had already been for- 

xotten. 

’ It was the Judea-Hellenic period (200 B. C.—100 A. D.), which 
marked the transformation of a nation into acommunity—a huge 
congregation. Priests and prophets disappeared and scholars and 
school teachers came to the front. During this period the schools 
of Hillel and Shamnai flourished, the Neo-Hebraic language was 
developed, and the three methods of Bible study, Midrash, Halacha 
and Haggadah were diligently employed. Scattered somewhere 
throughout this period most of the Apocryphal books must be 
placed. The saying of Jesus ben Sirach were probably written in 
Palestine about 180 B.C. Tobit and Judith are poems like Ruth 
and Jonah—the former a family idylof the 3d century B. C.., full 
of dreams and angels and other un-biblical things. Our author’s 
treatment of the text, by the way, is not quite complete. He 
states that ‘‘ thereseems to have existed a Chaldee text from which 
Jerome made his translation,’ a statement which should have 
been supplemented with the information that this Chaldee text 
had been found and published by Adolph Neubauer, in 1878. This 
would be the place to treat of the much talked of Maccabean 
Psalms, but Karpeles (not wrongly we think) puts no faith in them, 
believing that they exist only in the fruitful fancy of Biblical crit- 
icism. 

In Alexandria the distinctly Greek development took place, 
heralded possibly by the Septuagint. From the many legends 
which surround this translation we may be constrained to believe 
that the work was begun in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus (284- 
246 B. C.), and was not finished inside of two hundred years. And 
now came the historians—Jason of Cyrene, Eupolemos (possibly 
the same who was sent as an envoy to Rome by Judah Maccabee) 
and Flavius Josephus. Ezekielos wrote a drama on the story of 
the Exodus, and Jewish authors assisted in the composition of the 
Sibylline books. Aquila, Symmachos and Theodotion, the two 
latter probably Ebionite Christians, complete the list of transla- 
tors, but the most notable man of the time remains to be men- 
tioned,—Philo Judzeus, born about 30 B.C. A product of Neo- 
Platonic and Pythagorean philosophy, and standing firmly on Jew- 
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ish ground,—he yet contained the first germ of the philosophy of 
Christianity if not of Christianity itself. 

The Talmudic period is the next in order, extending for over 
a space of 650 years from 100-750. The last work to draw its in- 
spiration from Palestinean soil, the Mishna, took its rise at the 
moment when Jochanan ben-Zakkai, concealed in a coffin, was 
carried out of the gates of Jerusalem to establish his famous school 
at Jabneh. Upon the Mishna was founded the Talmud, a growth 
never canonized, and with it there came the Midrash, a collection 
of the oldest Jewish exegetics and homiletics, the Targum and the 
Massora, a compilation of the traditional orthography of the text 
ofthe Bible. I hastily dismiss this important period because it has 
been accorded the least adequate treatment by our author, as in- 
deed by all writers on Jewish literature. 

In Arabia the Jews were playing a literary role some time 
before the advent of Mohammed. The names of seventeen Jew- 
ish pre-Islamic poets have been preserved, chief among them 
being Samuel ibn Hayya ibn Adijja. Two of them were women, 
Sara and Acma, the latter of whom was put to death for writing 
doggerel verse about Mohammed. In this period too we may 
conjecturally place the activity of Eleazar Birrabi Kalir, the oldest 
and one of the greatest of Jewish liturgical poets. To Jews, too, 
the Arabs were much indebted for the translation into Arabic of 
works on Medicine, Astronomy and Philosophy, their linguistic 
genius seeming to specially fit them for work of this kind. 

The next literary wave was occasioned by the rise and growth 
of the Karaite sect, and the consequent polemical literature be- 
tween them and the Rabbinical party. The most noticeable out- 
come of these disputes was a rationalistic explanation of parts of 
the Bible. Thus one writer denied the creation out of nothing, 
explained the miracle of the Red Sea by the action of tides, and 
declared that the Manna of the wilderness was but an excrescence 
from the trees. (This it will be remembered was the 9th century.) 
To counterbalance these bold utterances of the Karaite Chiwi el 
Balkhi, the Rabbinical party produced Saadya ben Joseph of Fay- 
yum, who was Gaon of Sura in 928, and who re-established the 
glory of that ancient school. Saadya wrote three books against 
the Karaites which really consisted of a philosophical statement of 
the truths of Judaism. After him came a race of scientists and 
philosophers, the most noted of whom perhaps was Sabbatai ben 
Abraham Donnolo, at once Physician, Astronomer, Philosopher, 
Botanist, and Hebraist. Along with him we may name Judah ben 
Koreisch of Fez, the first scientific Jewish grammarian and _ possi- 
bly the first comparative philologist. With Hai ben Sherira (best 
known for his ethical writings) the sun of Babylonian Judaism, 
which had for so long shone forth from the famous schools of Sura 
and Pumbadita, had almost set. And now another list of notables 
whose names, at least, must be mentioned; Chesdai ibn Shaprut, a 
statesman and linguist, author of a letter to the king of the 
Khozars, for a long time supposed to be a forgery, but now re- 
garded as genuine; Menachem ben Saruk, whose Machberoth 
founded Hebrew Lexicography; Judah ben David Chayyug, the 
first to formulate the existence of the triliteral stem, and a more 
important grammarian still, Jonah ibn Gannach (1050). 

But a second golden age of Jewish literature is now at hand 
fittingly introduced by a Jewish Mecenas, Samuel Hanagid (993- 
1055), a poet and scholar, and a supporter of poets and scholars. 
He was a rational exegete of the Bible, and wrote a book of poems 
called “ Ben Tehilim,” of which a critical contemporary remarked, 
“Cold as the snow of Hermon are the songs of Samuel the Levite.”’ 
Of commanding eminence is the name of Solomon ibn Gabirol 
(1021-1070), poet and philosopher. He wrote over a hundred 
prayers for the Spanish ritual, being the first to write metrical re- 
ligious poetry. His most important didactic and philosophical 
poem was the Keter Malchut (Royal Crown), which has several 
times been translated into English. As a philosopher he was sub- 
stantially a neo-Platonist, though he showed his originality as such 
by postulating the idea of will between God andintellect. Gabirol 
was the last great representative of the neo-Platonic philosophy. 
Mysticism went, and Aristotle reigned supreme in Jewish philos- 
ophy everafterward. Moses ibn Ezra, the poet whose unfortunate 
love affair gave a somewhat pessimistic turn to his exquisite verses, 
was the first exponent of the newer philosophy. But the greatest 
of all was yet to come, Jehudah ben Samuel Halevi (1440). As a 
religious poet, says Karpeles, he was surpassed neither by Milton 

nor Klopstock. As an erotic poet he had few superiors. Asa 
philosopher, the Khozari is his monument. Worthy of his friend- 
ship was Abraham ben Meir ibn Ezra, a poet, philosopher, math- 
ematician, astronomer and skeptic. The most influential man of 
the period was Moses Maimonides. He codified the laws, formu- 
lated the creed, spiritualized the philosophy of the Jews—in fact 
was the founder of Rational Jewish Theology. 

The field is not yet half covered, but the best has been told. 
For a long period the Bible and Talmud were almost exclusively 
studied. The Kabbala held sway, and rational philosophy was 








but little noticed. Then came the Renaissance, and the Jews of 
Holland led the van of culture of the Jewish world. The German 
mind was all astir,as witness the Jidisch-deutsch literature, and 
Mendelssohn gave it form. His name and his worksare equally 
familiar, and with those of Zunz, Heine, Jost, Rapoport, and Luz- 
zatto, Auerbach, Bernstein and Frazos, and a host of others make 
this age of Jewish literature fully as famous as any of its prede- 
cessors. 

Herr Karpeles has done a great and good service. If it be not 
wrong to specify, we would say that he is specially strong when 
treating of questions concerning the liturgy and philosophy of the 
Jews. But altogether his work stands alone, and I earnestly trust 
that it will soon be awarded the compliment of a handsome Eng- 
lish dress. Cyrus ADLER. 


Ss or 


FRENCH LITERARY NOTES. 
Paris, December 18. 


T{\HE two great books of this Christmas publishing season are 

books of travel of exceptional interest. The first to be men- 
tioned, is La Perse, La Chaldée, et la Susiane, by Madame Jane 
Dieulafoy, who is a chevalier de la Legion d’honneur, and officier 
d’ Academie (1 vol. folio, Hachette & Cie.) Colonel Marcel Dieula- 
foy and his wife are the indefatigable explorers who have recently 
enriched the Louvre with wonderful specimens of antique Per- 
sian art of the epoch of Darius and Artaxerxes, found in the ex- 
cavation of Susa,—specimens which the public may not hope to 
see before some twelve months shall have passed. Since 1881 M. 
and Mme. Dieulafoy have been traveling in Persia, Chaldea and 
adjacent countries. The subject of the present volume is their 
first journey east by way of Tiglis, Erivan, Tauris, Teheran, 
Ispahan, Chiraz, Bassorah, Bagdad, and so by the Euphrates and 
over the plain of Hillah to Babylon, and finally to Dizfoul and 
Susa, whence for want of money the travelers were obliged to re- 
turn to France without having even stirred a spadeful of earth 
on the tumuli that marked the site of the palace of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. These important excavations, which are destined to at- 
tract much attention in the world of archeologists, were made 
during special journeys in 1884-85 and 1885-86, and will form the 
material of a yolume which Mme. Dieculafoy will give us this time 
next year. The present work isa most fascinating and curious 
narrative of travel, full of interesting and amusing observation of 
men and manners, of art and of nature, which is rendered all the 
more vivid by 336 woodcuts engraved from photographs made by 
the travelers at every place of interest en route,—a narrative of a 
most eventful, fatiguing and often dangerous journey such as no 
woman perhaps has ever before undertaken. The Dieulafoy 
household were by no means travelers to the manner born. M. 
Marcel Dieulafoy, an engineer in the government department of 
roads and bridges, had had his curiosity excited by the old and ob- 
scure question of the influence of oriental art on gothic architec- 
ture, and of the remote origin of the art of medizeval Europe 
through the documents and observations brought by the crusaders. 
Morocco, Algeria, Spain, Venice, Cairo, with its Mosque of Hassan, 
offered a certain contingent of information; but the oriental 
filiation of the art of the middle ages still remained to be es- 
tablished, and so, encouraged by the great architect Viollet-le-Due, 
M. and Mme. Dieulafoy determined to seek the genesis of Mussul- 
man architecture in the Persian monuments of the Sassanide 
epoch, and thus they have become great travelers and learned 
orientalists. 

The second book of travels is a thick quarto, Les civilisations 
del’ Inde, by Dr. Gustave Le Bon (1 vol., Paris : Firmin-Didot & Co.) 
who has been traveling for several years all over India entrusted 
with a mission of the French Ministry of Public Instruction. This 
volume is splendidly illustrated with seven chromolithographs and 
350 engravings and heliogravures from photographs and drawings 
made by the author. Dr. Le Bon’s book, as its title indicates, is 
not a mere narrative of travels, it is a scientific study of the his- 
tory of the successive civilizations of India since the most archaic 
times up to the present English conquest and administration. 
Hitherto the historical studies of European savants on India have 
been almost entirely confined to the translation of Sanscrit docu- 
ments. Now, in point of fact, Sanscrit is a dead language in In- 
dia, more dead than Latin isin Europe. To judge the evolution 
of India solely by the light of antique literary works is as impossi- 
ble as it would be to get any knowledge of the middle ages or of 
the reign of Louis XIV. by limiting one’s self to the study of Cice- 
ro and Virgil. The value of Dr. Le Bon’s book lies in this great 
fact, that he has studied new and hitherto almost unknown docu- 
ments, namely the ruins of antique cities and the bas-reliefs of 
palaces and pagodas which from the plateaux of the Himalaya to 
the burning plains of the Dekkan strew the mysterious soil of 
India. It is in these books of stone that the explorer and savant 
has discovered intact the thought of the Indians and the explana- 
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tion of the brilliant poetry of the Vedas, of the philosophical specu- 
lations of the sages, of the innumerable gods, of the monstrous 
and ferocious rites, and of the grandiose splendor of Indian civili- 
zation. Dr. Le Bon has given us for the first time a historical, 
philosophical and artistic study of India which is destined to rele- 
gate to the limbo of error many theories of English and German 
Indianists. To take only one instance, the Buddhist religion. 
Max Miller and with him all Western savants have told us that 
Buddhism is the most morally pure and the most atheistic of all 
religions. Dr. Le Bon proves that, so far as concerns the latter 
part of the statement, the exact contrary is true: Buddhism is the 
most polytheistic of religions, and it was precisely thanks to its 
polytheism, that it was finally absorbed in Brahmanism out of 
which it originally sprang. 

MM. Firmin-Didot & Co. have begun an excellent series of 
what one may call popular editions of some of the most magnifi- 
cent and expensive works which they have published. Thus M. 

aul Lacroix’s costly volumes on the Middle Ages, the Renais- 
sance,the X VIIth and XVIIIth centuries have furnished the beau- 
tiful illustrations and the facts for volumes on La Chevalerie et les 
Crusades, Henri 1V. and Louis XIII, L’ Armée Frangaise from the 
Middle Ages up to the time of the Revolution, and L’ Histoire du 


course. The name of Didot on a book is alone a guarantee that 
the typography is perfection. Tu. C. 





REVIEWS. 

MESSIANIC PROPHECY: the Prediction of the Fulfilment of Re- 
demption through the Messiah. <A Critical Study of the Mes- 
sianic Passages of the Old Testament in the Order of their 
Development. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D. D., Daven- 
port Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. Pp. xx. and 
579. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

[® BRIGGS is probably the most eminent Biblical scholar in 

this country. His previous work on the “Study of the 

Scripture,” indicated amply the new or historical method, which 
is overthrowing the dogmatic and unhistorical treatment of the 
sacred writings. It is true that from the time of Moses Stuart 
this method has been making its way into the seminaries of the 
American churches. But it is the present generation that is wak- 
ing up to its significance, as promising a complete revolution in 
the exegetical treatment of the documentary sources of Christian 
theology. And in Union Seminary this new method has its head- 
quarters for the Presbyterian Church, a religious body second to 
no other in America in the cultivation of theological science. 

The subject of Messianic prophecy is one of the most difficult 
and thorny that Dr. Briggs could have selected. The most casual 
student of the Old Testament must have been struck with the 
presence of an expectation of a great deliverance and a great De- 
liverer in the future. It is implied in history, uttered in psalm, 
embodied in prophecy, for generation after generation. And like 
all such expectations it gathers volume and detail with the lapse 
of age, and changes its character as the horizon of the nation ex- 
pands and its moral ideals gain in refinement. It is not the same 
in Isaiah as in the earlier prophets: it is different in Daniel from 
what it isin Isaiah. On the broad outline of the matter there can 
be a good deal of agreement ; on specific details, however, there 
is endless dissension. The passages designated as Messianic by be- 
ing quoted as such in the New Testament are comparatively few, 
and generally not the most striking. Over a great number of 
others there has been a constant controversy from the time the 
Church set itself seriously to study the Old Testament. Negative 
theologians have labored to reduce the number of Messianic pas- 
sages to a minimum; orthodox critics to expand the number. 
And both have accepted very generally the false premise that a 
prophecy which can be shown to have an immediate historic ref- 
erence cannot be counted Messianic. 

Dr. Briggs has done very much to bring order out of this 
chaos. He takes up the Old Testament in its historical sequence. 
He traces the inner relations of one Messianic passage to another. 
He shows the stages of the historical development of the Messian- 
ic idea. He discusses each passage in detail, giving a new version 
of the original as he understands it, and often basing this on 
emendations of the Massoretic text. In a word he has brought the 
subject into such a shape as will enable any reader to form an in- 
telligent and independent judgment of the subject as a whole and 
in its details, 

If we have any fault to find with the book it is that Dr. Briggs 
is not deep enough in the theology of his topic. ‘‘ We have heard 
quite enough,” says Hamann, “ of the philosophy of history ; who 
will tell us of the theology of history?” It is the theology of 
history which is the burden of the Old Testament. Messianic 











prophecy is a valley of dry bones, unless there be a divine and 
yet human centre to all history, to whom all nations, consciously 
or unconsciously, are turning with desire and hope. On this head 
we have seen nothing so good as a book to which Prof. Briggs, we 
believe, does not once refer; we mean Maurice’s ‘‘ Prophets and 
Kings of the Old Testament.” R. E. T. 


Our Arctic PRovINcE: Alaska and the Seal Islands. By Henry 
W. Elliott. Illustrated with Drawings from Nature, and 
Maps. Pp. xv.and 465. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1886. 

The literature relating to Alaska, already vast, bids fair to be 
greatly enlarged by the researches of scientists and explorers. 
Mr. Elliott, who spent some years in that region as special agent 
of the United States Treasury Department, has given us the best 
and most compact work yet published on this subject. The histo- 
ry of Russian exploration and control, and of the transfer of this 
remote ice-bound province with its fringe of islands to our own 
government, has been fully recited in Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s work, 
issued last year. This part of his subject Mr. Elliott has con- 
densed into a dozen pages, but in the succeeding chapters he has 


| described at due length the natural features, resources and inhab- 
Livre, each illustrated with many wood cuts and a chromolitho- | 
graphic frontispiece. The books are in tall 8vo., finely printed of | 


itants of the various parts of that extensive coast, with due notice 
of the lonely wastes, the lofty mountains and the immense rivers 
of the almost inaccessible interior. The islands to which most of 
the human life and industry is confined occupy much of the book. 
Above all the author has justly given prominence to the small but 
famous Pribylov group, with their amphibian millions and that 
anomalous industry which has already made ample return for the 
seven million dollars expended in the purchase of the entire Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. 

There is a special propriety in the minute detail with which 
Mr. Elliott treats the strange history of the fur-seal, as he was the 
first naturalist to spend a year in its dreary, wind-beaten, fog- 
buried island-home, and to observe and record the habits and 
movements of this interesting animal during the breeding season. 
The fur-seal (Callorhinus ursinus) had been previously confounded 
with the hair-seal (Phoca vitulina), but our author says “Two 
animals more dissimilar in their individuality and method of liy- 
ing can, however, hardly be imagined, although they belong to 
the same group, and live apparently upon the same food.” Yet 
the hair-seal, white or gray in color, and common on every 
marine shore, has no generic affinity with those seals with which 
it has usually been associated, the fur-seal and the sea-lion. ‘It 
no more resembles them than does the raccoon a black or grizzly 
bear.” The sea-lion (Hutrotopias stelleri) is also a characteristic 
pinniped of the Pribylov Islands, and at its full growth is twice 
the size of the fur-seal, yet inferior in perfection of physical or- 
ganization, in intelligence, and even in courage, at least against 
man. As it has no fur, its skin has little commercial value, but 
the Aleutians make abundant use of its flesh, fat, sinews and other 
parts, and in hunting it find an old gingham umbrella very ser- 
viceable. With this weapon, or something less effective of native 
manufacture the hunter drives the pelagic monarch many miles 
and even days’ journey to the slaughter-pen. The sea-lion com- 
mon off the Bay of San Francisco (Zalophus Californianus) belongs 
to a different family, and attains not much more than half the size 
of its namesake of the Bering Sea. Mr. Elliott’s careful study of 
the natural history of the seal will go far to correct the errors 
which still abound in works of reference and text-books. On 
points of the geographical distribution of animal life poets are 
found not exempt from the infirmity of ignorance or the fault of 
rash assertion. Campbell’s famous line in his description of the 
savage desolation of the Alaskan coast, 


The wolf’s long howl from Oonalaska’s shore, 


may now be classed with Goldsmith’s reference to tigers on the 
banks of the Altamaha, for Mr. Elliott assures us the wolf has never 
been known on that island, though found on the mainland. In his 
last chapter, relating to the monotonous and almost uninhabitable 
Arctic coast, our author denies the courage and ferocity commonly 
attributed to the huge, hideous monster known as the walrus, 
morse, or sea-horse. It is on the contrary abjectly timid, and so 
covered with a wrinkled, warty, pimply hide, as to recall degraded 
human “ bloats.” Its gleaming ivory tusks are used only in dig- 
ging clams, and are very loosely planted in their osseous sockets. 
At Point Barrow, the extreme northern limit of our vast public 
domain, our naturalist was rejoiced to find in its brief summer the 
familiar dandelion and buttercup and even a tiny golden butter- 
fly. His observations in ornithology and other branches of natu- 
ral science are everywhere worthy of note. He adds his testi- 
mony to the steadily increasing appreciation of the economic value 
of our Arctic province, though he considers the indications of coal 
and other minerals of less promise than some explorers have done. 

As for the native wards who have been transferred with their 
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territory to American control, he believes that they are now bet- 
ter off than under Russian rule, though for a time serious evils 
arose from our military occupation of Sitka. He echoes the com- 
mon sentiment of scientific men that, like other savage races, 
these aborigines are doomed to extinction from close contact with 
civilization. The Sitkans have lost the ferocity which Captain 
Cook and Vancouver noted a century ago, but in other respects, 
except the substitution of a woolen blanket and a cotton shirt for 
their primitive skin garments, they are little altered. The re- 
markable totem-posts, so characteristic of Sitkan villages, Mr. El- 
liott regards as merely ornamental door-ways. His remarks on 
these and his curt dismissal of the native family system and of 
tke religious ‘‘mummeries ” of the Innuit, betray a somewhat sur- 
prising indifference to the science of anthropology. As far as 
possible the writer has refrained from personal narrative, and his 
modesty enhances our appreciation of his services in giving more 
exact knowledge of our Arctic province. A ous eae 





EssENTIAL STUDIES IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By James Baldwin, Ph. D. 8vo. Pp. 384. Philadelphia: 
John E. Potter & Co. 1886. 

The excuse which the author of the present volume gives for 
putting on the market another text-book of a class by no means 
rare, is the novel arrangement which he uses in his classification. 
The matter is treated in groups of literary instead of chronologi- 
cal division, thus giving as it were longitudinal instead of trans- 
verse sections. This method we are willing to allow is new ; but 
we think it by no means clear that it was worth while. Classifi- 
cation, as all librarians and also all botanists and zodlogists know, 
presents difficulties which defy complete solution, and we can un- 
derstand how a writer on English literature might rebel and with 
very good reason against the common and purely arbitrary divi- 
sion of national literary life into periods; but we still think that 
the solution of the problem which is on the whole most satisfacto- 
ry. There are various incidental advantages gained by such a 
classification as Mr. Baldwin has adopted, but it leads him direct- 
ly to the commission of some radical sins. If there is one division 
of literature which is not arbitrary, but entirely and vigorously 
natural, it is, we think, a man; and to divide this primordial 
atom of literature is therefore an absurdity. But Mr. Baldwin 
has all the great names of literature cut up into bits and strewed 
around in various parts of his book, with the natural result of 
completely extinguishing the man. The effect on the book is to 
make it an extended treatise on literary form ‘ with numerous 
illustrations; an amplification of what we used to study under 
the head of *‘ prosody ” in our grammars. 

Of Mr. Baldwin’s literary judgments when he touches on de- 
batable ground, as he does frequently, we can only say they are 
often widely at variance with ours. He has the fullest right to 
his opinions certainly, but a careful statement of the more settled 
results of criticism seems more fitting ina text-book. His omis- 
sions also are sometimes startling,—too much so for limited space 
to explain them away. Emerson gets no mention asa poet. Dry- 
den’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day gets nearly a page of discussion, 
while Wordsworth’s On the Intimations of Immortality is merely 
included in a table, and Lowell’s Commemoration Ode is left out 
entirely. Pope’s Universal Prayer is quite generously noted, while 
Addison’s ‘‘ How are Thy Servants Blest, O Lord,” surely a much 
finer poem, is not mentioned. But fault-finding of this sort is 
hardly highly profitable, and does not, of course, touch the main 
part of the book. In general we may say the work is written en- 
tertainingly, from full knowledge, and in spite of its sometimes ob- 
trusive tendency to dogmatism could hardly fail to be a useful 
guide to a young reader. J. F. 





RECENT POETRY. 

ARIEL AND CALIBAN; with other poems. By Christopher Pearse 
Cranch. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1887. 

Poetry is the rood-screen behind which a man may show the 
more sacred mysteries of his inner self to the world, and thus 
may touch the mental and spiritual sympathies of many people 
that he could never otherwise reach. But this applies to poetry 
which is the expression of self-knowledge and experience of life, 
rather than to the first glowing effervescence of youth. Every 
strong and generous nature that thus puts itself on record, show- 
ing aspirations and affections hallowed and refined by a love for 
high aims and ideals, should meet with some responsive sympathy 
in all kindred souls, even if the verse is not of the highest imagin- 
ative power. ‘To this order Mr. Cranch’s poetry belongs. The 
thought is almost always clear and simple, and often very grace- 
fully expressed. The sonnets, of which there are a good number, 
are of more than average merit, though without quite the truth of 
genius. Nothing shows better the manner of Mr. Cranch’s verse 





than some lines from a poem to ‘“ Frederick Henry Hedge, D.D., 
on his 80th birthday :” 


So have I seen the Alpine glow 

On hoary pinnacles of snow, 

While many a younger wilderness 

Of woods beneath lay colorless 

And darkling in the twilight sky, 
Touched by no sunset alchemy. 

For some there are whose youth is old 
Long ere their youthful blood grows cold ; 
And some in age so young that time, 
Deceived, still sees them in their prime. 


* * * * * * 


Friend, poet, scholar, teacher, sage! 
Unshadowed by the mists of age, 

Long may the generous faith and thought, 
The lights from the ideal caught, 

That guided and inspired his youth, 
Shine clearer toward the perfect truth. 
And like some minster tower whose grand 
Melodious bells ring o’er the land, 

His voice be heard when daylight fails 
Across the darkened hills and vales; 

And ere night’s pall be o’er him cast, 

His mellowest music be his last. 

In “Ormuzd and Ahriman,” the most ambitious poem in the 
book, Mr. Cranch is less successful, for he plunges into adim abyss 
of cosmic speculation, where only the strongest wing can sustain a 
poetic flight. 





HEART’s OWN VERSES. By Edwin R. Champlin. Chicago: Chas. 

H. Kerr & Co. 1886. 

It is not often that we find religious poetry of high literary 
merit. Perhaps the strong self-restraint implied in a religious 
conception of life checks the freedom of the imagination; or per- 
haps those who have deep religious feelings do not care to deck 
them out with much literary adornment. Of course to this re- 
mark there are signal exceptions, notably Milton and George 
Herbert, not to mention others ; but Herbert is almost startling in 
the simplicity and directness with which he applies the metaphors 
and suggestions of the material life of the wor!d to spiritual things, 
with the same freedom that a profane poet would use. But peo- 
ple who are fond of religious poetry generally care for it because 
it suggests or reflects feelings and ideas with which they sympa- 
thize, rather than for any mental stimulus it supplies. Mr. Cham- 
plin’s verses will not be read for their poetic merit so much as the 
deep religious feeling which pervades most of them. ‘A Thought 
after a Petition” is as good an example as any other: 

“ What though we hear no voice 
In answer to our prayer? 
Something subdues despair, 
Something directs our choice, 
And we are led as we had sought, 
‘In word in action and in thought.’ 
“O soul that waitest still 
To hear the Voice Divine, 
As on the printed line 
Thou look’st to find God’s will, 
Look at thy life, and there find wrought 
The blessing that thy lips have sought.” 





THE SILVER BRIDGE AND OTHER Poems. By Elizabeth Akers. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 
There are certain emotions and sentiments that can only be 

expressed to the satisfaction of their owners in music or verse ; 
feelings that require a touch of art, however light, to fit them with 
seemly garments to appear before the world. Many a thought or 
word that would shrink away from barren prose in shame at its 
own nakedness, will venture hopefully forth, clad in any stray bit 
of covering that one of the muses may be willing to bestow on it. 
Love and sorrow and experience are matters too personal to put 
into prose, unless embodied in fiction; but in verse they become 
impersonal and universal, and so give the emotional side of hu- 
manity the relief of expression. This kind of relief women are 
especially inclined to seek, being from circumstances more intro- 
spective than men, and more inclined to emphasize the part that 
sentiment plays, or ought to play in life. Itis a sort of consola- 
tion to gather such fruit as they may from among the thorns of 
life; for this fruit, alas, is apt to grow more abundantly among the 
rough ways of life than in the smooth. Itis generally not until 
youth is gone or life is lost or friendship broken, that memory and 
fancy come in to harvest what sweetness they may from the scat- 
tered fragments. It is to this class that Mrs. Akers’s poems belong, 
though her human sympathies do not prevent her from feeling the 
comfort and delight of the blessed inanimate world. The poems 
are thoughtful, sometimes sad, but with no striking passages for 
quotation. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 


CAREFUL study of a famous event in early Pennsylvania 
history has been made by Mr. William J. Buck, in his “ His- 
tory of the Indian Walk of 1737.” This blot upon the escutcheon 
of the second generation of Penn “‘ Proprietaries,’””—a performance 
which the Founder would have regarded with shame,—has been 
by careless and unfriendly writers attributed to William Penn him- 
self, but it belongs to a date quarter of a century after his mental 
and physical paralysis, and nineteen years after his death. Mr. 
Buck, who is one of our most painstaking local historians, has 
overhauled a large quantity of materials, including original docu- 
ments in the Penn Correspondence acquired some years ago by the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and he knits the whole togeth- 
er in a structure which is only too strong in its showing as to the 
iniquity of the “ Walk” and the circumstances attending it,—al- 
ways presuming, of course, that the Indians had a substantial title 
to the soil, and that cheating them out of it was a real wrong. 
(Mr. Buck’s book may be had of Edwin 8. Stuart, Philadelphia.) 
Rhoda Broughton’s novel, ‘Doctor Cupid,’—a misleading 
title, for though there is plenty of Cupid’s doings, they are not in 
the nature of a good physician’s work,—is issued in a neat binding 
by the J. B. Lippincott Co. It is largely occupied with the 
love relations of Lady Betty Harborough, a married woman, and 
Mr. John Talbot, who, of course, is not her husband, but it 
must be testified in favor of the book that a more truly doleful 
liaison is not often put into print, and that the temptation to such 
doings to be had from this narrative is certainly very small. It 
is, in fact, a strong novel, containing two capital characters— 
Peggy, the heroine, and Freddy, who breaks the heart of her sister 
Prue,—and the moral lessons enforced by successive situations are 
touching and impressive. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


NOTE from Mrs. E. R. Pennell, from York, England, under 

date of 15th December, mentions that she and Mr. Pennell 

have been in the north of England for the last few months, but 
will go presently to London. 


Rhoda Broughton’s “ Dr. Cupid” was published simultaneously 
in England, France, America, Germany and Italy——The Haw- 
thorne-Lowell trouble is reviewed by Mr. G. W. Curtis in the cur- 
rent number of Harper’s Magazine. John Habberton’s “ Brue- 
ton’s Bayou ” will be published shortly in England. 


Jules Verne has written yet another fanciful book, called “ The 
Lottery Ticket.”——B. L. Farjeon’s new story, “The Nine of 
Hearts,” is to be translated into German.——Ginn & Co. promise 
during January “ A Primer of Botany,” by Mrs. A. A. Knight.—— 
Mrs. Juan E. Serrano, the translator of “ Pepita Ximenes,” is 
making other versions from the Spanish for early publication. 

W. H. Rideing is engaged upon a series of biographies of the 
boyhood of various living authors.——The papers on Mexico, by 
D, A. Wells, that have appeared in recent numbers of The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, will be extended and put into book shape. 
A periodical has just been started in Vienna called Der Frauenfeind 
(“ Woman’s Foe’), whose influence is in opposition to the female 
sex, and for the ‘‘ emancipation of man” from woman’s tyranny. 

Norwegian literature will this season be enriched by many 
new and important works by its most prominent representatives. 
Mr. Henrik Ibsen’s new drama ‘“ Rosmersholm,” and Mr. Alex- 
ander Kielland’s novel, “Sne” (“Snow”), have just been pub- 
lished. From Mr. Jonas Lie may soon be expected a new novel, 
“‘ Kommandorens Dotre ” (‘‘ The Commander’s Daughters’); and 
Mr. Arne Garborg, a rising writer, promises a new story in the 
peasant dialect, called “‘ Mannfolk” (‘‘Men.”) Mr. Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson, who has settled down in Paris again, is busy with the 
second part of his last play ‘‘ Over Avne.” 


“Kleine Mannchen” is a just published translation in Ger- 
many of Miss Alcott’s famous story, “ Little Men.””——The forth- 
coming volume of the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” ex- 
tends from ‘‘ Canute ”’ to ‘‘ Chaloner.” A new book by H. Rider 
Haggard called “ She, a History of Adventure,” is about ready in 
the press of Messrs. Longmans.——D. Appleton & Co. have in 
press “ The Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals,” 
by Angelo Heilprin, of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences. The work will form the next volume of the International 
Scientific Series——‘ Legal Facetiz, Satirical, Humorous and 
Otherwise,” by J. H. Willock, announced by the London Literary 
Society, ought to be arather amusing book. 

Mr. W. W. Rockhill, of the United States Legation at Peking, 
in a letter to Dr. Rost, mentions that he has ready for the press a 
work on Tibet. It is mainly based on a new translation of the 
Chinese description of that country which was first made known 
through Klaproth’s rendering ; but he has added to it not only ex- 














tracts from such other Chinese books on the subject as are avail- 
able at Peking, but also a great amount of information supplied to 
him by Chinese and Tibetan travelers, besides a number of pho- 
tographic and other illustrations. The work is likely to prove an 
important contribution to our knowledge of Tibet. 

It is not often that men-of-war are named after literary men. 
It is therefore of interest to note that Admiral Aube, the French 
Minister of Marine, has just named the first gunboat of a new 
type, built in France, the Gabriel-Charmes.” William Sloane 
Kennedy has sent to England for publication a work entitled 
“Walt Whitman, the Poet of Humanity.” It is in the maina 
critical commentary and exposition of ‘“‘ Leaves of Grass,” and in- 
cludes personal reminiscences of the Good Gray Poet and a bibli- 
ography of his works. Dr. Bernard O’ Reilly is making progress 
with his promised book, ‘‘ Leo XIII. and His Times,” but the work 
will not be published for some months. A feature of the book 
will be a series of splendid illustrations of scenes in the Pope’s life. 


Southern writers and those interested in the literature of the 
South will be gratified to learn of the preparation now in progress 
of ‘‘A Dictionary of Southern Authors,” to be issued before the 
close of the winter. The compiler is Mr. James W. Davidson, 
formerly literary editor of the New York Evening Post, who is also 
the author of a work published some time ago, entitled ‘‘ The 
Living Writers of the South.” The present work will be very ex- 
haustive and complete, the author having been engaged in gather- 
ing material for the book for over ten years. 

Mr. George W. Childs has contributed $500 to the Hayne- 
Wilde Memorial fund, intended to properly mark the graves 
of the two Southern poets—R. H. Wilde who died forty years 
ago, and Paul H. Hayne whose death within a few months is 
fresh in memory. 

Mrs. General Custer has finished the book she has been some 
months engaged upon, and it will be taken in hand at once by C. 
L. Webster & Co. It is a larger work than ‘“ Boots and Saddles.” 
Mrs. Margaret Lonsdale has in press in London a “ people’s 
edition” of her favorite biography, ‘‘Sister Dora,” which includes 
considerable new matter. R. Carter & Bros. announce, ‘‘ Father 
Aldus, a Water Story,” by Agnes Gilberne, with numerous illus- 
trations. A work by the late Dr. Colenso, Bishop of Natal, 
called ‘“ First Lessons in Science,” is in the press. 

The eminent Chinese scholar, Prof. James Legge, is going to 
bring out a metrical translation of the Psalms, according to the 
Hebrew text.——The “ Pilgrim’s Progress” was lately produced 
in Japan, the whole work being done by native scholars, artists 
and workmen. ‘The translation and illustrations are said to be 
excellent, the spirit of the original having been capitally caught. 
—Some hitherto unknown verses of Goethe found among the 
recently discovered family papers, have just been issued to the 
members of the Goethe Society. 

The “Jubilee Edition” of “ Pickwick,” edited by Charles 
Dickens the younger, of which such high hopes were formed, has 
not at all answered expectations. The Athenzeum understands that 
Chapman & Hall have arranged for the issue of what is hoped 
will be a really satisfactory edition of ‘“‘The Pickwick Papers.” 
The new edition will probably be published on the day of the 
Queen’s accession, and it will contain facsimiles of all the original 
drawings, including some never yet published. 

Sampson Low & Co. have nearly ready a new edition of their 
“Classified Catalogue of Educational Books published in Great 
Britain and Ireland.’”——G. Baden-Powell has in a forward state 
of preparation a history of the colonies and dependencies of the 
British Empire, with special reference to the great growth of the 
last fifty years.——Field & Tuer, London, have published a par- 
ticularly interesting book called ‘One Thousand Quaint Cuts 
from Books of Other Days.’’ It contains reproductions of old pie- 
tures from children’s books, fables, ‘‘ chap-books,” ete. 

George W. Walling, for thirty-eight years connected with the 
police force of New York, and who has filled every grade, from 
patrolman to chief, has written a book of 600 pages, giving the in- 
side history of many of the great criminal cases of the last genera- 
tion. The work will be profusely illustrated from the Rogues’ 
Gallery, and will be sold by subscription by the Caxton Book 
Concern. 

Two lives of the poet Coleridge are nearly ready for publica- 
tion,—the important long work on which Mr. Ernest Coleridge 
has been engaged for several years, and a short biography by Mrs. 
Hall Caine. Both volumes are expected early in the New Year. 
Miss Yonge’s ‘Jubilee Book” is, we suppose, now out in 
London. It was announced for Christmas. While the public 
events of the reign of Victoria are duly recorded in it, special at- 
tention is devoted to the personal history of the Queen. 

““ St. Hildred,” described as ‘A Romaunt in Verse,” is an- 
nounced. Itis the work of Miss Gertrude Harraden. 
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Herr Otto von Ranke says that the seventh volume of his 
father’s ‘ History ” will not be the last publication from the liter- 
ary remains of the historian. Besides a considerable number of 
smaller essays that von Ranke intended for publication, there are 
lectures delivered before King Maximilian of Bavaria, which were 
taken down in shorthand; also an autobiography which, though 
unfinished, will certainly be published. It is at present difficult to 
say whether the “ History of The World ” will terminate with the 
seventh volume, or whether one of his competent pupils will suc- 
ceed in continuing the History, at least down to the Reformation. 

Messrs. Chas. Scribner’s Sons have in press a new novel, by 
Mr. John T. Wheelwright, entitled, ‘‘ A Child of the Century.” 

A new book of travels on an unbeaten track, by Alfred Simson, 
F. R. G. S., is promised, called “ Travels in the Wilds of Ecuador. 
——Sir Edward Watkins’ book on Canada will be published soon. 
‘There seems to be considerable expectation aroused concerning it. 
——The large paper edition of Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘“ Books and 
Bookmen” was subscribed for in full some time before the book 
was ready. Mr. Lang’s reputation has been a quick growth, but 
well deserved. 

The attempts made, says the London Publisher's Circular, to 
stamp out underselling in Germany seem to be attended with 
satisfactory results. Out of five firms excluded from trade priv- 
ileges on account of underselling, and whose names were made 
known to the trade by the Council of the Borsenverein in a cir- 
cular dated the 22nd ult., two have already announced their -in- 
tention of discontinuing their former practices. 

Frank H. Hill’s monograph on ‘ Channing,” in the English 
Worthies Series, is to be put in circulation immediately. 

Mr. Gladstone has lost no time in preparing a criticism of 
Lord Tennyson’s addition to “‘ Locksley Hall.” It appears in the 
Nineteenth Century magazine, and from the description sent by 
cable seems to be a grave and serious reply to the pessimistic 
social and political argument of the poem. The verse itself he 
praises, and then proceeds to say that he admits that no greater 
calamity could happen to a people than that of breaking utterly 
from its past. This applies, however, he says, more to the aggre- 
gate than the immediate past. In the first three decades of this 
century England won great military glory, but her industry was 
brought to the lowest point of degradation. With the history of 
these three decades, he says, the history of the past 50 years con- 
trasts favorably. He expresses the hope that his article will show 
that England is still young though old, and in her latest days has 
not been unworthy of herself. Justice, he adds, forbids that the 
jubilee of the Queen should be marred by tragic tones. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
ITH a number of very interesting papers, relating to different 
periods, and to different sides of social and political affairs, 
does Mrs. Lamb’s Magazine of American History set out for the 
new year. Mr. Benjamin, recently our minister to Persia, contri- 
butes the opening article: ‘‘A Group of Pre-Revolutionary Edi- 
tors,” representing the “ Beginnings of Journalism in America.” 
Leader of these was John Campbell, who established the Boston 
News-Letter in 1704, the first newspaper in all the colonies, and 
then follow among others James and Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Fleet, Isaiah Thomas, Benjamin Russell, Andrew Bradford and 
Benjamin Towne. ‘In point of date,” says Mr. Benjamin, “ the 
newspapers of Philadelphia take precedence of every other city 
in North America, after Boston.” 

The most notable article, and perhaps we should say the most 
important, in the New Princeton Review for January is one con- 
tributed by Mr. James Bryce, in which he discusses the present 
political situation in Great Britain, in reference to Home Rule. 
His presentation of the matter is very candid and dispassionate, 
but he decidedly supports Mr. Gladstone. After referring to the 
past history of the Irish movement, he says: “ Doubly is it the 
duty of a great and far-sighted statesman not to be repelled by 
such errors, when he can, by espousing a revolutionary movement, 
purify it of its revolutionary character and turn it into a legiti- 
mate constitutional struggle. This is what Mr. Gladstone has 
done. And Iam the more anxious to bring this aspect of the case 
before American readers, because they may be not unnaturally 
disposed, as so many of us in England are, to let their views of 
the issue be colored by their disapproval of the past tactics of the 
Nationalist party. If Mr. Gladstone’s policy be in itself dangerous 
and disloyal to the true interests of the people of our island, let it 
be condemned. But if it be the policy which has the best promise 
for the peace, the prosperity, and the mutual good will of those 
peoples, he and those who follow him would be culpable indeed 
were they to be deterred by the condemnation which they have so 
often expressed, and which they still express, for the conduct of a 
particular party, from declaring that the aims of that party were 
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substantially right aims and from now pressing upon the country 
what their conscience approves.” 

The publishers suggest that the success of Scribner’s Magazine 
is unique in the history of magazines. The first (January) num- 
ber was published on December 15th, the first edition being 100,- 
000 copies. It was exhausted on the day of publication. On Sat- 
urday, December 18th, a second edition of 25,000 copies appeared, 
which was at once consumed, and an additional 15,000 was put to 
press—140,000 copies having been already sold. The demand was 
so great that it was impossible to keep the dealers supplied. On 
the day of publication 2,000 copies were sold upon the news-stands 
of the elevated railroads; at the news stand of one of the New 
York hotels, nearly 500 copies were disposed of on the first after- 
noon of its appearance, and several of the dealers at the ferries 
leading from New York sold 600 copies on the first day. These 
figures are a very strong illustration of the public interest in peri- 
odical literature. The February edition of Scribner, it is stated, 
will be 125,000 copies,—to begin with. 

The second instalment of Minister Washburne’s Paris Rem- 
iniscences will be a prominent feature of the February Scribner, 
describing the most interesting features of the German siege. The 
same number will contain an article by John C, Ropes, upon the 
“Likenesses of Julius Ceesar,” with eighteen portraits, one of 
which, engraved by Mr. W. B. Closson, will be the frontispiece of 
the number. 

The number of The Literary JVorld for December 25th, is 


| entirely made up of its customary yearly review of American and 








Foreign Literature for 1886. It is the fullest summary of the 
whole series, now carried on for a number of years, and is in all 
respects an admirable and valuable piece of work. 

Other of the important articles in the New Princeton Review, 
besides Mr. Bryce’s paper on the Irish Question, are “ Victor 
Hugo,” by John Safford Fiske ; “‘ The Present Position of Philos- 
ophy in Britain,’ by Henry Calderwood ; “ The Extirpation of 
Criminals,” by Charles Dudley Warner; a study of General 
McClellan’s career, by the Count of Paris,—who speaks highly of 
the dead commander, of course,—and an article left by the late 
Dr. A. A. Hodge, of Princeton, on ‘“ Religion in the Public 
Schools.” Dr. Hodge’s argument is that the nation is not only 
religious but distinctively Christian in its fundamental law, and 
that the public school system must be held true to the claims of 
Christianity. He proposes a common understanding between 
Protestants and Catholics as to what constitutes a common basis 
of Christianity, and insists that they have so many points of agree- 
ment in fundamentals that such an understanding need not be 
difficult. There is room in this subject for wide and lively differ- 
ences of opinion. 

A weekly newspaper in the English language, called The 
Chinese Times, is to be published at Tientsin, in connection with 
the Chinese daily paper, the Sheh Poo. 

Prof. Huxley has written for the Youth’s Companion three 
articles which he calls ‘‘ A Study in the Evolution of House Build- 
ng.’ 





ART NOTES. 


A?’ last the Directors of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts have issued their circular of the 57th annual exhibi- 
tion. This exhibition will open March 10th, 1887, and continue 
until April 21st. The names of the Hanging Committee were 
given in this column last week. The Exhibition Committee of 
the Board of Directors consists of Messrs. Wm. B. Bement, E. 
Burgess Warren, C. H. Hart, Dr. J. H. Packard, and Chas. H. 
Hutchinson. These two committees have in their wisdom practi- 
cally decided that forty days’ notice to the artists of the country is 
ample time to secure contributions good enough for a Philadel- 
phia exhibition. If the notices are sent out promptly and reach the 
artists without delay, they will have a scant six weeks before the 
middle of February, when the collections are to be made, in which 
to prepare for the exhibition. What preparation is possible under 
such circumstances? By accident some of the artists here and 
there may have work on hand that can be diverted from the pur- 
poses for which they were intended and sent to the Pennsylvania 
Academy. ‘There may also be found bits of hack work lying 
around the studios that can be cleaned up and sent in by those 
who do not care particularly what they exhibit. But no reputa- 
ble, conscientious artist in this country will undertake to provide 
anything specially in response to this circular. The probabilities 
are much greater that the notice will be consigned to the waste 
basket. Six months is a short time in which to think of getting 
up a picture of any importance, and to ask for such a work in six 
weeks is a surprising procedure. 
The long talked of exhibition of Rembrandt’s great work en- 
titled “‘The Gilder,” opened at Schaus’s galleries in New York 
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this week, constituting the main feature of the time in art circles. 
Although only a single head it is claimed to be Rembrandt’s mas- 
terpiece, and indeed, in Smith’s Rembrandt catalogue it is spoken 
of as one of the most brilliant and striking of the master’s produc- 
tions. It was for a long time the gem of the Chavagnac collection, 
and when it passed into the possession of the late Duc de Morny, 
that learned critic characterized it as the greatest portrait ever 
painted. In the famous loan collection of the Hundred Chefs-d’ceu- 


vre made in Paris in 1883, ‘“‘ Le Doreur”’ was the centre of attrac- | 


tion, and artists flocked from all parts of the worid to study the 
marvelous work. It was from this exhibition that Mr. Schaus suc- 
ceeded in buying it, the price paid being $40,000. Being a dealer 
Mr. Schaus is naturally enough willing to sell the picture, but he 
holds it at $100,000, and is evidently not at all in haste to part with 
it even at that figure. 

Mr. Peter F. Rothermel, Mr. Peter Moran, and Mr. Thomas 
B. Craig constitute the committee appointed to pass upon the con- 
tributions offered by Philadelphia artists to the American Exhibi- 
tion in London. So far the promise is that something over one 
hundred works will be offered, beside the black-and-white and the 
photographic exhibits. As these works have to be brought toge- 
ther in a room well lighted and under conditions permitting fair 
examination, why should we not improve the opportunity to make 
a public exhibition of them? There can be no objection to this 
course on the ground of keeping them from sight until shown in 
the American Exhibition in London, as it is admitted that the se- 
lected works will be displayed in Paris before going to London. 
The gentlemen of the committee may be put to some little addi- 
tional trouble, but they should be willing to assume that burden 
in order to give Philadelphia the benefit of such an exhibition. It 
would necessarily be a small collection, but in view of the fact that 
the works will constitute a part of the first display of American 
art ever made in Europe, it will undoubtedly be of marked inter- 
est. Beside, as Philadelphia has not seen an exhibition of any 
kind for a year-and-a-half, small favors should be thankfully re- 
ceived, 

The holiday trade in pictures has been unusually animated, 
and ali the “art stores” have prospered abundantly. Etchings 
have been especially popular, and large editions of favorite prints 
have been sold at good prices. The very costly and rare prints, 
however, have been offered here in vain. It has been remarked 
that since the Claghorn collection was sold to Baltimore, for want 
of appreciation in Philadelphia, print collecting here has declined, 
until now Mr. Bomfield, Mr. Dougherty and Mr. Heniker have 
the field pretty much to themselves. During holiday week there 
were several rare and valuable impressions of Rembrandt, of un- 
doubted authenticity, sent on here from New York, but finding no 
market they were subsequently returned as others of similar char- 
acter have been on several occasions during the past year. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
i seems to me there is another solution of the question of inter- 

State transportation than by constitutional amendment as re- 
ferred to in your issue of December 25th. I quote from an article 
contributed by me to the Popular Science Monthly, July 1886, on 
‘Transportation and the Federal Government,” as follows : “ ‘Com- 
merce among the States’ is immensely wider in its scope than the 
mere transference of commodities or passengers over the lines of 
adjoining States. Any railroad or other transportation company 
that enters into an arrangement with another transportation com- 
pany for the movement of commodities or passengers from one 
part of the country to another, (and this cannot be done except by 
traversing different States), is a participant in common among the 
States, and so amenable to the clause of the Constitution covering 
such an act. . . . . The company that receipts for property, 
or sells tickets to passengers, to go out of the State in which these 
acts are performed, or which delivers property and accepts pay for 
the transportation of such, which came from other transportation 
companies and from other States, and which honors tickets for 
passengers sold by other companies in other States, certainly par- 
ticipates in commerce among the States, whether its own property 
and track is wholly located in one State or not.” 

The fact that a transportation company, although located in a 
single State, participates in this way in inter-State commerce, 
brings it into the sphere of the control of Congress ; it would be 
impracticable to divide the business into State and inter-State busi- 
ness ; to reduce the matter to a business and common-sense basis, 
the former must succumb to the latter. In this way the solution 
you refer to in your article—“ placing all commerce by the com- 
mon carrier under national control” is reached. 

Mr. Merriman, a representative in Congress from this city, has 





introduced a billto found a Bureau of Transportation in the De- 
partment of the Interior, and which embodies this principle. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN C. WELCH. 





EFORE I pass on to the discussion of athletic and technical associations, 
it seems worth while to say a few words of another purely social way 
in which students are brought together. This is at the tables where they 
take their meals. Of the thousand-odd undergraduates now at Harvard, 
some six hundred are accommodated at Memorial Hall; the remainder take 
their meals at private boarding-houses, for at Cambridge there is neither 
hotel nor restaurant of the better class. Both at the Hall and at the pri- 
vate houses there are two kinds of tables,—the general and the club. At the 
former whoever is willing to pay the price may be accommodated if there is 
room for him. The company is therefore apt tu be as heterogeneous as that 
in any boarding-house or hotel,—though I am bound to say that at more 
than one general table I have heard talk good enough to suggest that Dr. 
Holmes’s books are not necessarily feats of purely creative imagination. At 
the club tables—be they at Memorial Hall or in private houses—the compa- 
ny is selected by mutual agreement. A dozen men, more or less, gather to- 
gether and secure a table to themselves. Ordinarily these men are members 
of the same society ; and friendships begun in society-rooms are often ce- 
mented at club tables, or vice versa. 

The management of Memorial Hall, by the way, exhibits a phase of 
student life not strictly included under any of the headings I have men- 
tioned, but perhaps deserving a word here. This great dining-room was 
formerly managed by a steward chosen by the college authorities and re- 
sponsible solely to them. Dissatisfaction was constant, and eminently prop- 
er, for the food and service were apt to be abominable. A true and typical 
anecdote of this period is to be found in an early number of the Harvard 
Lampoon, where an untidy darkey with a ubiquitous thumb presents to a 
student a plate of soup, with the remark that it will probably taste a little 
better than it smells. A few years ago the whole management of the Hall 
was placed in charge of a committee, consisting chiefly of students and 
officers who dine there. This plan has worked admirably ; and, in addition 
to the great improvement in food and service, it is worthy of remark that 
what few cases of discipline have occurred in the Hall under this student 
management have been dealt with in the most firm and sensible way. 

Board at Memorial Hall—which is managed on codperative principles— 
varies a little with the price of food and the number of boarders. It is rare- 
ly less than four dollars or more than five dollars a week. Extra dishes may 
always be ordered, and are generally well served at no great price. At the 
private boarding-houses the cost of living is somewhat higher, reaching at 
the better ones eight dollarsa week. The chief advantages received in re- 
turn for this extra pay are a private room, a reasonably pretty waitress in- 
stead of a male negro, and liberty to drink what you please at table and to 
smoke. Nothing stronger than coffee is allowed in Hall; and after dinner 
smoking is prohibited there,—leaving a faint smell of boiled meat to per- 
vade the building. 

Two facts about athletics at Harvard seem perhaps worthy of special 
comment. The first is that since the opening of the Hemenway Gymna- 
sium and the careful preparation of the athletic grounds behind it, physical 
exercise has ceased to be the special course of training for athletic honors 
that it was ten or fifteen years ago. At present the average student, with 
no thought of training for any contest, devotes an hour or so a day to ex- 
ercise in the gymnasium, or to whatever may be his chosen game: lawn 
tennis is now the most popular. So marked is this that the physical type 
of the Harvard student is visibly improving. The unwholesome book-worm 
once described as the “ long-haired grind” is becoming, although his name 
survives, almost as obsolete as hazing. 

The other fact is less welcome. Any prolonged observation of athletic 
contests goes far to show that—particularly in inter-collegiate ones—there 
is a terribly strong tendency among the contestants to care more about win- 
ning than about fair play. In foot-ball, a few years ago, the methods had 
become so scandalously dishonest that the faculty put a temporary stop to 
the sport. And in general, I think, it is to be feared that, at Harvard as 
well as elsewhere, athletic contests, unless very carefully guarded, tend to 
arouse, in whoever is engaged or deeply interested in them, what is called 
the “ professional spirit,” which may be expressed in the phrase, “ Win !— 
fairly if you can, but win anyway! ” 

It is but fair to say here that I have shown this passage to a number of 
students, who have been almost unanimous in thinking me in error. The 
Harvard spirit, they declare, and, I believe, with perfect honesty, is heartily 
opposed to anything like sharp practice. Of this Harvard spirit, in which I 
believe as heartily and with as hearty admiration as they and theirs, I shall 
have something to say by and by. In college I used to believe, as they do, 
that it was as potent in governing our actions as it is in fixing our ideals. 
But at the same time I used to think what I find these students thinking 
to-day,—that the athletic practices of rival institutions of learning were by 
no means as admirable as ours. I permit myself the expression of this 
opinion because of late years I have thought I discovered, beneath the 
courtesy which my friends in these rival institutions have invariably shown 
me, a lurking notion that our athletic methods are as crooked as we have 
sometimes thought theirs. And in fact, I begin to fear, both sides are in 
the right. The professional spirit of which I speak is certainly not peculiar 
to Harvard ; but, in spite of the ideals that both sides strive to keep before 
them, it tends more and more to creep into all inter-collegiate contests, 
and so to make them in the end rather sources of inglorious dissension than 
occasions of friendly and manly rivalry. 

In this hasty picture of Harvard life I may perhaps have sadly disap- 
pointed readers who have formed their notions of the subject from sundry 
common reports frequently alluded to in the public prints. Harvard, accord- 
ing to these authorities, may be an excellent place for learning, but morally 

1From an article by J. Barrett Wendell, in Lippincott’s Magazine for January. 
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it is held to be a sink of iniquity. Dissipation—a conveniently generai 
term—is described as rampant, ard the statement is clinched by an occa- 
sional anecdote of some student whe has been brought before the police- 
courts, or who has betaken himself to Florida without so much as by your 
leave. 

In most such reports as these there is more or less truti, just as there is 
in the reports that now and then arise concerning the state of society in any 
of our great cities. At Harvard College there are to-day more than a thous- 
and students, from all parts of America, between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five. Among these are naturally a certain number of young repro- 
bates, who rather dislike their escapadesto remain unknown. As a class, 
these students are rich, and may be said, I believe, to come of families not 
yet used enough to fortune to know quite what to do with it. Generally 
they are good company, and they are apt to belong to the more fashionable 
societies. 

I do not mean for an instant to give color to the charge, which would 
be absurd if it were not so frequent, that money is a recognized standard of 
social position at Harvard, that men of limited means are deliberately ex- 
cluded from any college society, or that a man is ever elected to one simply 
because he is rich, much as certain public men are elected to the Senate. A 
man who has nothing but money to recommend him is much more surely 
put in unenviably conspicuous solitude at Harvard than in most partsof the 
world. But, although | venture to assert that there is no society at Harvard 
where men of moderate means are not and have net always been among the 
most popular members, it would be absurd to deny that a good fellow who 
has plenty of pocket-money will generally be a more fashionable figure than 
a poor one,—having less need of being anything else. 

These fast men, then, like a similar class anywhere, are conspicuous to 
the outer world to a degree quite out of proportion with their actual num- 
bers and their actual importance. They are conspicuous chiefly to the 
outer world, though. In view of what this outer world sometimes says of 
Harvard, it is almost comical to think how little we who are at work 
there see or hear of these gentry. Our time is so fully occupied with the 
hundreds of quiet, steadily working men of all social ranks, who, to use 
the academic phrase, fulfil the purposes of their residence at the university, 
that if it were not for occasional breaches of discipline, usually of little 
gravity, most of us would hardly realize that there were at Harvard any 
such students as outside observers appear to think typical. But such stu- 
dents, of course, there always must be; and the legends of hardened villainy 
to which their aspect gives rise are encouraged by what is, in my opinion, 
perhaps the most deeply admirable trait of Harvard men as a class. 

This is hatred of hypocrisy. In general, I believe, the besetting sin of 
English-speaking people is that kind of mouthing virtue typified by the 
godly gentlemen who may be found serving terms for defalcation in any 
penitentiary. At Harvard the “ Veritas” of the college is so far a true 
motto that a man who is known to pretend to be better than he is meets 
once and for all with the contempt he deserves. And, as youths of twenty 
are rarely temperate in any matters which they have at heart, nothing is 
commoner among these young haters of hypocrisy than the complementary 
vice of irony. For fear of seeming better than they are, they pretend to be 
worse. And the public, not unnaturally, takes them at their word in a 
way that would be amusing if it were a shade less serious. 

Exaggerated as reports of dissipation at Harvard may be, however, it 
would be thoroughly insincere to deny that dissipation exists there,—just 
as it exists anywhere else. All I assert is that vice at Harvard is in no way 
more inherent than it must be in our time wherever a thousand young men, 
not given to seeming better than they are, gather together. I do not hesi- 
tate, however, to declare, after fourteen years of intimate aequaintance 
with Harvard life, my sincere conviction of two facts: it is no rare thing 
for men to go through Harvard College, in full “ society ” life, without yield- 
ing to the temptations that surround all men on the verge of manhood; and 
what vice exists at Harvard very. rarely develops into a vicious course in 
after-life. Among the hundreds of Harvard men I have known, I can 
almost count on my fingers the number whose habits have ruined them. 
And this, I believe, will be the story of all who really know the subject in 
all its aspects. 








THAT CAROLINA CONTRACT BILL.' 


HE excitement in South Carolina over the recent passage by the state 
senate of a bill aimed directly and avowedly at the Knights of Labor 
and making it a misdemeanor for anybody to interfere with labor contracts 
of any kind seems to be increasing rather than abating. It is not confined, 
either, to the members of the society thus singled out for legislative attack. 
Some of the things said in the senate debate and by the editors of the back- 
country newspapers could not fail to stir up a feeling of deep resentment 
among the more intelligent and sensitive negroes of the state. Evidences 
of the existence of such a feeling already begin to appear. 

For instance, we find in the Charleston News and Courier a letter from a 
negro minister, the Rev. J. Wofford White, of Florence, protesting against 
the bill as not only odious and iniquitous legislation, but unwise and suicidal 
legislation as well. The purpose, he says, is to grind down the agricultural 
laborers and drive them out of South Carolina. They are an easy-going, 
easily contented race-—too much so for their own good. They are attached 
to the state of their birth, and reluctant to leave it. With fair treatment 
they won’t leave it. But they are not getting fair treatment, and they are 
human beings with families to look out for. Some of the farmers have 
crowded down wages to the lowest point; “ they want their crops made and 
gathered without paying a reasonable price for labor.” Many of the negroes 
in the interior counties have been reduced to, and are kept in, a state of 
abject poverty. Now it is proposed to enact it into a law of the state that, 
while the white workers in the factories may organize to secure higher 
wages and to better their condition, the black workers in the fields must not 
attempt anything of the sort under penalty of imprisonment. This is legis- 
lation backward toward the old slavery days, as the negro minister looks at 
the matter, and he warns all concerned that it won’t do. “If the white 
people desire a contented population ef laborers,” he says, “let them give 
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the negroes fair treatment. Should the bill now pending become a law, 
there wil) be wholesale emigration from the state. There is aclass of men 
that get nearer the hearts and sympathies of the negroes than any other. 
Hitherto the influence of this class has been used to keep them here, and 
hope for better things and times. When the negro preachers of the Gospel 
say to their flocks, ‘ Arise, and let us go,’ there will be wailing in South 
Carolina.” 

Some of the senators who voted for the bill are now busily explaining 
that it has been misunderstood. One of them in an interview with a news- 
paper correspondent at Columbia actually asserts, in the teeth of the plain 
language of the bill and of the published reports of the speeches of its advo- 
cates, that its enactment will not affect the Knights of Labor atall. It is 
not intended, this astonishing senator says, to prevent them from extending 
their organization or exercising control over their members. The whole 
purpose is to prevent them or any other society from forcibly interfering 
with contracts between non-members and their employers, and compelling 
the former to quit work against their will. ‘It is very easy to raise a hue 
and cry,” this senator is further reported as saying, “but when the bill is 
examined it will be found that its sole object is to affurd protection to every 
workman, white or colored, to pursue his avocation in the manner which he 
himself desires to do, and without being forced by bodily violence to do 
that which he does not want to do.” 

The News and Courier has been examining the bill, and the more it ex- 
amines it the less it likes it. ‘‘The laborers throughout the state cannot 
well be prevented,” says the leading South Carolina newspaper, ‘from 
forming associations for their own protection. In their view, the bill under 
discussion will show the necessity of organizing. There will be in readi- 
ness plenty of persons to teach them the way, and to furnish the means. 
The Contract bill for the sake of the farmer threatens farmer and laborer 
alike. It will induce strife and discontent, while the first necessity of the 
agricultural interests is good-feeling and confidence between the employer 
and the employed. The Contract bill is a firebrand.” 


A CRITIQUE OF VICTOR HUGO.' 


LL this refers to the mechanism of poetry. Victor Hugo was in these 
respects marvelously endowed from the beginning; his manner, of 
course, was perfected by practice until it found its complete expression in 
the first series of the ‘‘ Légende des Siécles.” The language with its rhymes 
and its rhythms had become to such an extent his instrument that he wield- 
ed it as a juggler his paraphernalia. But by the fatality that compels a lyr- 
ic poet to sing even when the song is dead within him, Victor Hugo went 
on. He rattled all the munitions of his vocabulary, the abysms and infini- 
ties, about the walls of his poor dried brain and heart; and the emptier and 
drier they became the more sound they gave out. His vocabulary itself, 
which, up to the turning-peint of his power, had merely kept pace with the 
splendor of his imagery, underwent with his decadence a process of infla- 
tion; and up to the end the disproportion between the frigidity and thin- 
ness of the conceit and the big, pompous words used to clothe it is ever more 
and more remarkable. In the second posthumous volume, “La Fin de 
Satan,” the maximum of sound and the minimum of sense seem to have been 
reached together. The period of best achievement was of exceptional 
length, covering thirty years, from the publication of the ‘‘ Orientales,” in 
1829, to that of the ‘‘ Légende des Siécles,”’ in 1859. There were very bad 
things done in this period—notably, a great part of the indignant declama- 
tion of the earlier years of his exile—and there were plenty of good things 
done afterward, notably ‘‘ Les Misérables; ” but during all these years, in 
spite of blemishes that we shall indicate directly, the work done was that of 
the most magnificently endowed lyric poet of our century, not excepting 
either Goethe or Byron. 
% % # % # a 
It is useless to pretend that such figures [his dramatic characters] are 
human beings: they are but puppets; they are moved by the hand of the 
showman, and they speak by his mouth. And that is their one great quality, 
for the voice is that of a great lyric poet. The monologue of Charles V. is 
dramatically a blunder, but Mr. Swinburne is right in calling it “ majestic 
and august.” The same may be said of other monologues scattered every- 
where through these plays; they are magnificent as poetry, but they are 
fatal blemishes in the works where they are found. They are verses such as 
nobody save Victor Hugo could write, only, the lyric poet who lets his 
courser take the bit in its teeth and bolt with its rider has no business to set 
up asadramatist. A witty French critic recently said that the author was 
continually behind the scenes watching his puppets, and when anything 
came into his head that he wanted to say, whether related to the business in 
hand or not, he rushed upon the stage, put himself in the place of the per- 
sonage who had been talking, rhymed away for a while, then, seizing the 
luckless puppet, that meanwhile had been standing idle, set it again in 
movement and let it goon. There is but one genuinely living personage 
in all the plays, and his features are those of Victor Hugo. 
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DRIFT. 


—Ex-Congressman Lamb, of Indiana, who has been in the city for 
some days, has returned to Hoosierdom with instructions, I understand, to 
bring about the defeat of Senator Harrison for re-election at all hazards, and 
with promises from Administration quarters that in case of success he shall 
be rewarded in a manner that will not make it possible for the Senate to 
say nay.— Washington Dispatch to New York Tribune. 


—Reports from London say that the preparations for the American Ex- 
hibition of next year are progressing favorably. The grounds at Earl’s 
Court, Kensington, have been graded, and the main building is in process of 
construction. The chances for the pecuniary success of the affair are great- 
ly increased by the fact that it is to be the Jubilee year, celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of Queen Victoria’s coronation, and London will have such 
crowds as it never saw before. 








Mr. Powderly, in declining an invitation to address a convention of the 
“ United Labor” party in Philadelphia, announces that he does not mean to 
make another political speech while he holds the office of general master 
workman of the Knights of Labor. He broke over his self-imposed rule, he 
admits, in the case of Henry George’s canvass for the mayoralty of New 
York, but there the circumstances were exceptional. Henry George was not, 
properly speaking, a party candidate. His candidature was the result of a 
spontaneous movement of the working people, independent of party. To 
defeat it the politicians were using Powderly’s name and a letter Powderly 
had written. They were representing him as opposed to the movement gen- 
erally. That was why he went to New York and spoke for Henry George. 
He didn’t go there as general master workman, either, but as Terence V. 
Powderly, laboring man; and he is firmly resolved not to appear again on a 
political platform during his term of office. ‘‘ It is my duty,” he writes, “ to 
do all that lies in my power to keep the order over which I have been chosen 
to preside above the tide of partisan politics.” 





Congestion of the Lungs, Inflammation of the Throat, and Difficulty in Breath- 
ing, frequently result from a severe Cold. The remedial properties combined in Dr. 
Jayne’s Expectorant, are especially designed to break up feverish and inflammatory 
tendencies, remove Constriction of the Throut, and by bringing about a free expec- 
toration, promote natural respiration, and a speedy cure. A reputation maintained 
for forty years affords to all a guarantee of the practical merit of the remedy. 
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believes that subjection of American industry, or mechanical skill, or commerce, to the grasp of other 
nations, is a foolish and fatal policy. It holds the view that the social condition of our workmen is 
largely dependent on the Protective policy that guards them against the cheap and degraded labor of other 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos, 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, ete. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete. 
ete, 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. : 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 


RICHARD C, WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
CharlesS. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 
Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Sate Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 





CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. : 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust er rome tg 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JouN C. BULLITT. 
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21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


‘VERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Count:y Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
growing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 
Register and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
free to all applicants. 
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ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 
papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10Octs. for 100-Page Pamphlet. 
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McCLEES. 


SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NO. 1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Above Broad. 


MANUFACTURERS. 
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William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


IN RES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
«3 EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST, 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, Effingham B. Morris. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - - - - - = = = = = = = $2,395,450.78 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressi h values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indors: y policy. Eyual toan interest- 
bearing bon surance at nominal cost. An 
excellent co ‘o forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 

President. 
MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 





RAILROADS. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


IN EFFECT SEPTEMBER 19, 1886. 


TRAINS LEAVE DEPOT 2itTH AND CHESTNUT 
STREETS, 


Temporary Approach, 24th and Walnut Streets, 
VIA WASHINGTON, 


PHILADELPHIA TO CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS AND 
CHICAGO 
And all points West, Northwest and Southwest. 
Chicago: bimiled,. ... « % « « « 7.00 A. M. 
Arrives Chicago 9.30 A. M. next day. 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Limited, . - . 11,00 A.M. 
Arrives Cincinnati 7.45 A. M. and St. Louis 6.40 P. M. 
next day. No extra fare on these trains. 


Chicago Express, . ..... 5.00 P. M. 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Express, . 5.00 P. M, 


NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI 
AND ST. LOUIS. 

Express trains from Chicago arrive 12.30 noon, 12.00 
midnight ; from St. Louis and Cincinnati, 12.30 noon, 
6.05 P. M. 

Baggage called for and checked at hotels and resi- 
dences, Sleeping-car space reserved and full informa- 
tion furnished at 





Ticket Office, 883 Chestnut Street. 





B. DUNHAM, 
Gen. Manager 


Cc. K. Lorp, C. R. MACKENZIE, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. Pass. Agt. 


